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PREFACE 


Tuis little book is the result of a firm conviction 
that no solution is to be found for the deepest 
problems of life except in the thought of God and 
the realization of his presence and operation in the 
life of man. 

All external authorities are crumbling, and the 
free spirit is sometimes a little bewildered at the 
loss of a firm directing hand. But an authority 
which needs no outward sanction and can never be 
overthrown is all the while quietly asserting itself 
within. 

Man’s own nature teaches him, if he will but 
listen and have patience, the certainty and sig- 
nificance of his relations with the Eternal. Here- 
in is the source of comfort, inspiration, and high 
faith, more secure in its inward certainty than if 
derived from the second-hand assurance of any 


creed or church. 
Coles 


SHEFFIELD, February, 1920. 
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I—BELIEF IN GOD 


HESE are days of unsettled thought, in which a 
rapidly advancing science, a fearless exercise 
of reasoning powers, and a bewildering succession 
of stern experiences have upset the fancied security 
of theologians, who have too long been allowed to be 
masters of the situation, and have made men and 
women who take their responsibilities seriously 
face facts, and the problems arising out of them, as 
never before. 

It is now highly necessary for all who desire to 
be faithful to the leading of Truth to consider 
whether their particular theology, or denial of all 
theology, is built up on a sound foundation. The 
old arguments will no longer do when men are 
claiming men’s rights, and demand liberty of 
conscience and freedom of speech. Liberty is 
good, but it must be used for thought. Pity that 
so many clamour for it, only to go to sleep when 
it is won for them! Pity, too, that others simply 
use their awakening sense to be led just as tractably 
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by some clever sceptic as are those whom they 
condemn by the priest or the sectary ! 

But these are the failures, the exceptions to 
whom the rule does not apply, and for them special 
treatment is necessary. Certainly, we shall not 
cease to demand liberty because some people 
abuse it. And for free men and women the stock 
arguments for religion are out of date. Imagine 
trying to capture a well-fortified city of to-day with 
the old wooden cannons and quaint blunderbusses 
in use a few generations ago ! F; ancy anyone trying 
to teach geology from Genesis, or astronomy from 
Joshua, or zoology from Jonah! Theology, in the 
light of truth, as discovered especially within the 
last half century, must revise and improve its 
address ; and Religion itself, if it 1s to be acceptable 
to educated mankind, must clear away the rubbish 
which has gathered about it, and present clear 
proofs and unmistakable credentials of its truth. 

This is my desire, in trying to present to you a 
rational view of the central truth of religion, namely 
God. I shall not tell you that Christianity is the 
only true religion in the world: far from it. I 
tell you rather that there never was a false religion 
in the world, though there have been and are 
many mistaken theologies. Christianity is but a 
dialect in the great religious language of humanity, 
and, as such, it contains admixture of error and 
imperfection along with the truth which gives it 
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its power. Religion of a higher or lower type is 
to be found in every race known to us in these 
days, and was present in past days in every race of 
which we have adequate information. Though the 
conceptions of God have varied strangely, and have 
sometimes been vague or wild or horrible, still the 
idea of some Power over and above ourselves, 
which has influence upon our lives, has never, so 
far as we can trace, been absent from a nation or 
tribe of men. I donot even except Buddhism from 
this general statement, for, though the theological 
conception of God was deliberately excluded or 
put into the remote background by that remarkable 
faith, the dependence on a Greater than man as 
we now know him is there all the same. The 
progress of civilization and education will account 
for the higher developments of religious ideas, but 
the germ has been present in the human soul from 
the first. This, because of its very universality, 
I feel bound to respect as a glimpse into a higher 
realm; and, therefore, wherever I see a single 
trace of religion, I may reject the poor theology 
connected with it, but I honour the fundamental 
principle. 

Nor shall I lead you to the Bible or to any other 
book to show you why I believe in God. Where 
did the writers of the Bible get their own belief 
from ; and why should the sources be closed to 
you and me? The Bible might state God's exist- 
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ence and his attributes in every page, and yet it 
would not follow that these statements were true. 
I may, and do, find in the Bible conclusions about 
God which seem to me to be reasonable and 
beautiful and true; but I also find in some parts 
of it conceptions of God utterly unworthy of 
him, which nothing would ever persuade me to 
believe. We must find the evidence for God’s 
existence in our own souls and by our own obser- 
vation before we can read it into the Bible or 
anywhere else ; and if we cannot find it in ourselves, 
we shall not find it at all. When we are establishing 
first principles of religion, we have nothing to do 
with the Bible, except to take hints and ideas from 
it, as we would from any likely source, so that we 
may think and weigh them over for ourselves. 
No religion, no faith, can be firmly grounded, 
unless it is built upon reason and experience and 
cemented with common sense. 

I propose to give you but one train of thought, 
which seems to me to establish the fact of the 
existence of God. There are many lines of argu- 
ment which might be followed, but this should 
suffice. 

Let us look first of all at what we call Outward 
Nature—the world in which we live and by 
which we are environed. Science is the means 
by which we are able to study Nature and master 
the secrets that are there for the learning. Now, 
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every scientific student will tell you that his own 
researches show him The ways of Nature are most 
regular and orderly. Nothing is out of place: 
there is no waste, no scarcity. The amount of 
force is constant, however it may be transformed 
and directed. Everything moves in accordance 
with Law. There is rule for every fresh mani- 
festation, and, however extraordinary or even 
miraculous it may appear to those who have not 
studied nature, the scientist knows that it has an 
understandable reason, an ascertainable cause, and 
in many cases he could have told you beforehand 
that the manifestation would take place. The 
storm which drowns some poor fellow who takes a 
boat out on the Sunday, and is called by the 
narrow-minded a dispensation of Providence, was 
foretold in America days before, and due warnings 
were flashed across the Atlantic. The instantane- 
ous cure of nervous disorders at the bidding of 
some commanding personage is no longer called a 
miracle, but an instance of hypnotic suggestion, an 
exercise of a weird and little understood power 
which is possessed by many persons, both orthodox 
and heretical. The eclipse of the sun, which 
used to be considered a sign of God’s wrath or a 
portent of coming evil, we now know to be due to 
the simple fact that some opaque body, such as 
the moon, passes between the earth and the sun 
and so hides the light from us ; and we can make 
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an eclipse for ourselves, quite as miraculous, by 
shutting one eye and holding a penny before the 
other. Every actual occurrence which used to be 
ignorantly ascribed to miracle is simply the opera- 
tion of a constant law, whose workings we learn at 
last to understand. All the proceedings of Nature 
take place in accordance with law, and are arranged 
in system and order, and without such regularity 
neither they nor we could be. 

Now then, what follows 2 Does the recognition 
of Universal Order prove the existence of God ? 
No, not taken by itself ; but it is a strong link in 
the chain of proof which I shall have occasion to 
use directly. Meanwhile, we know that, although 
all scientific men agree about this Unity of Plan and 
Order in Nature, a few of them deny, and more of 
them doubt, the existence of a God, as the word is 
usually understood. Universal Order in Nature, 
taken alone, might lead to a belief in mere Fate or 
Necessity, rather than God. It is only when we 
view this principle in the light of the human con- 
sciousness that we learn the grand truth of the 
reality of God. In other words, we must ap- 
proach God first through Man. 

Let us take the question up a step higher, then. 
Where do we get the notion of Order from? It is 
not a thing that we can see or feel or apprehend by 
the senses at all. We can see the moon, and 
watch it apparently travel over the sky, and know 
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that there is a law accounting for this movement ; 
but we cannot see the law. We can see the apple 
fully ripe upon the bough, and note its fall to the 
ground, and we know that itis obeying the universal 
law of gravitation ; but we cannot see the law. We 
can hold a magnet in our hand, and observe it draw 
the needle to itself ; but we cannot see or appre- 
hend by any of our senses. the law of attraction 
which it obeys. Yet we believe, nay, we are 
certain, that these laws exist and are in operation. 
Whence then comes our conception of Law and 
Order? Not from Outward Nature, as we have 
seen. Nature supplies us with plenty of examples 
of the operation of these laws and the constancy 
of this order: it illustrates them, but does not 
give them to us. The Order of which we speak is 
universal: the system of imperishable Law is 
everywhere ; yet it is not a part of Nature itself : it 
is only the mode of Nature's operation. Then 
whence comes the idea ? 

The answer is plain. Whence come all our 
ideas, all our thought, all our knowledge ? From 
the Mind, the individual Self, the human Per- 
sonality—from Ourselves. We find the idea of 
Order already in our mind, and we carry it over 
into Nature. We must have it first before we can 
carry it anywhere. It is, as it were, a slumbering 
part of the human constitution, which remains 
silent until the manifestations of Order call forth 
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the inate idea. The idea does not come from 
Nature to us, but goes from us to Nature. It is 
a principle working from within, and not from 
without. We gather it from Mind, and not from 
Matter. So far as the material world is concerned, 
it can only present us with a series of movements, 
phenomena, and changes. It is our mind that 
classifies them. It is we who read into them the 
idea of an orderly succession and progression. 
The Order certainly is there, or we should not 
find it ; but neither should we know it for what it 
is, unless the Idea of Order were present in our 
own mind first. 

Now this being the case, How could there be any 
such Order at all in Nature unless there was an 
Original Mind to lay down the law and keep it 
in operation? We could not even perceive this 
Order without having minds gifted with the idea : 
then how could such Order be originated without a 
thinking, planning Mind? Though, as I have 
shown you, we think of Order, and with the idea 
of it in our mind, find it realized in Outward 
Nature, we have nothing to do with making that 
Order, framing that regular system, laying down 
and maintaining those fixed and everlasting laws. 
And if we cannot even perceive the fact of Order 
without having an intuitive idea of it within our 
own minds, how much more needful is it for Mind 
to initiate the Order in the first instance and to keep 
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its constancy throughout the ages! And how much 
vaster a Mind must it be than ours which can 
originate so mighty a scheme, and hold under 
system and law so vast and stupendous a universe ! 

Take a simple illustration on a much smaller 
scale. None of the lower animals know the use 
of a telescope. Why? Because they have not 
minds as yet capable of apprehending its meaning. 
The idea of bringing distant objects into sight by 
artificial means does not exist in them. But they 
can be brought into sight, and we can understand 
the telescope, because we have this idea, and our 
minds are able to receive the interpretation. Yet 
which of us could have invented a telescope? To 
understand the principle of an invention is one 
thing, but to invent is a very different matter. 
So is it with the Laws of Nature. No doubt we 
are capable of understanding the laws when they 
are manifested to us, because the Idea of Order is 
already present in our minds ; but could we have 
originated that Order, devised that complex system 
of Universal Laws? For this it would require a 
Mind infinitely vaster than ours—a Mind akin 
indeed to ours, but royal above it, a Mind that 
could invent, as well as understand the principle 
of an invention. 

We learn then the principle of Causation and 
Design in Nature simply because we ourselves can 
cause and design. When man first opens his 
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mental eyes on this world and its problems he 
must begin his inquiry from his knowledge of 
himself. He does not,-and cannot, start with the 
idea of God, and reason down through Nature to 
himself. He must start with what he actually 
knows, and all that he knows at first is himself. 
The laws and principles and causes, then, which 
he sees in himself he reads into Nature. He knows 
of no other way ; and if he can understand Nature in 
this way, there is no need for him to go further, for 
he has found the simplest of all interpretations. 
Now what is the actual fact? He finds within 
himself a little world, a miniature universe, over 
which he is the lawgiver and has control. He 
learns ‘that his physical movements, his mental 
exercises, and his moral nature obey fixed and 
certain laws of which he has the management. He 
is, in fact, the king over himself and all his doings. 
This principle of Law and Order, accordingly, he 
carries over into the examination of the material 
universe, and thereby he is able to understand what 
otherwise would be incomprehensible, and to see 
that nothing is out of place or without its use. 
And thus, he reasons, there must be a King over 
Nature likewise—a Pilot at the helm of the universe 
—a Lawgiver to initiate a system of Law and Order 
and keep it going according to regular rule. The 
knowledge of the microcosm leads to the inter- 
pretation of the macrocosm: when we understand 
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ourselves we begin to comprehend our surroundings 
and that which is behind them all. 

Mind, in fact, is the true image of the Deity, and 
in our mind we see the reflection of God’s. Be- 
cause we have mind ourselves we interpret the 
orderly phenomena of Nature on the theory of a 
Ruling Mind behind Nature. In fact, given a living © 
mind in man independent of matter, a rational 
will as constituting the key of man’s power, and I 
fail to see how the conclusion can be avoided that 
in the universe there is an Infinite Mind and a 
Supreme Will. The presence of mind and will in 
man render him superior to inanimate Nature: he 
can use Nature for his own purposes and make her 
into his servant to obey his will. No thinkmg man 
will venture to say that his will or his mind is the 
highest in existence ; and yet his mind is superior 
to Outward Nature, and his will can conquer and 
subdue it. Will and intelligence are the highest 
powers in the known universe ; and the numerous 
individual human wills and intellects point to One 
vast Infinite source—a Supreme Will and a 
Perfect Mind. 

Thus, it seems to me, the existence of God is a 
fact that really in the last resort needs no proof, 
any more than the fact of our own existence needs 
it. It is a postulate of the human consciousness. 
The mind that can give utterance to the thought, 
‘Iam,’ carries itself forward naturally to the great 
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I AM. Just as you are self-conscious, conscious 
of your own independent self-existence, so you are 
really conscious all the while of the existence—not 
of any particular deity, but of God. You have no 
positive means of knowing your own existence, 
except that you feel you exist ; and if some strange 
philosopher—and there are such—were to tell you 
that you were under a constant delusion and had no 
independent existence at all, you would simply 
say :— It is no use your talking nonsense. I know 
that Iam: my nature tells me so; and I do not 
believe my consciousness to be a perpetual lie.’ 

It is just the same about the belief in God’s 
existence. Man is naturally religious. The in- 
stinct of worship is born with him. The sense of 
dependence is never absent from him. The idea 
of God is an intuition, an original gift. Just as 
surely as there is within our mind the idea of our 
own independent existence, there is also there the 
consciousness of a Power far above ourselves which 
men call God. There must be a basis of truth for 
this idea, or else our minds are untrustworthy ; 
and if the mind is not fit to be trusted in one di- 
rection, how shall we trust it at all? What is that 
idea of God, and whence has it come, if there is no 
reality in it? It is simply human nature to believe 
in God; and I for one have sufficient respect for 
human nature to take for granted that it does not 
lie before it is perverted by wilful sin. 
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Most of those who say “ We do not believe in 
God "have simply revolted against the type of God 
held up for reverence and admiration by the 
popular theology. The agnostic’s heart carries 
him further than his head is prepared to go: his 
native feeling outsteps his reasoning. Even in the 
atheist the idea of God is present under the surface ; 
but he struggles against it and keeps it down because 
he sees so much silly superstition and unhappy 
degradation connected with the belief in many 
minds, and he thinks he can live better without 
such a belief than with it. I am not sure but that 
he is right ; but I would have him remember that 
the God of the harsher creeds, of the unctuous 
elect, or of the noisy revivalist, is not the God of the 
Religious Rationalist, any more than he was the 
God of Socrates or Plato, of Zoroaster or Jesus. 
There are gods and gods, and above them all there 
is God. 

No one is justified in rejecting the whole idea 
of God because the common teaching about him 
is superstitious. The belief in God is perfectly 
natural and should be cultivated. The particular 
kind of God we believe in will depend upon our 
own mental, moral, and spiritual state of education. 
You don’t ask for proof of a mother’s love for her 
child or of the child’s love of its mother; nor do 
you ask for proof of your own existence, or of the 
reality of the outward world, or of conscience, or 
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of reason, or of will, or of the idea of cause and 
effect. No more need you perpetually demand a 
sign to prove the being of God. For God has made 
himself known from the first to the individual soul, 
and the knowledge of his existence remains until 
some encrustation of prejudice or shortening of the 
spiritual sight shuts him out from view. 


Let me gather up the threads of the argument 
that it may be briefly presented to you as a whole. 


1. We see in Outward Nature the principle of 
Order and Law. 

2. We could not recognize this Order and Law 
there unless the idea of it was already present in 
our own mind. 

3. That idea is present, for our own Mind and 
Will have to govern a little universe within, and rule 
it into Order and the observance of Law. 

4. Judging from our own nature, we conclude 
that similar principles are at work in Outward 
Nature, and so we find Order and Method and Law 
there also. 

5. As we know that it is our Intelligence and 
Will that rule our own nature into Order, we come 
to believe in an Intelligence and Will behind Nature 
to control and govern it. 

6. Ifthe human mind can only gradually appre- 
hend and imperfectly understand the laws that 
guide the universe, how vast must be the Intelli- 
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gence that framed them, and how mighty the Will 
that keeps them in operation. 

7. Thus we are led to the belief in a Supreme 
Will and a Perfect Mind controlling the universe. 

8. And we learn—not only from these considera- 
tions, but from the universal religious tendency of 
mankind—that the Idea of God is innate in human 
nature, a primal gift of himself from the’ Eternal 
to Man, which we are called upon to cherish and 
keep holy. 


II—GOD AND LAW 


OR the idea of Order and Law throughout 
~ Nature, upon which I built up my argument 
for Belief in God, we have Science to thank. This 
was the great discovery of the nineteenth century, 
one may almost say; for, though a few clear minds 
here and there saw the majestic truth before then, 
it was not popularly apprehended, or even generally 
grasped by students of Nature, until the wealth of 
knowledge gained by the patient research of the 
last century made it plain beyond doubt. 

Probably of every great truth there have been 
occasional foregleams and anticipations. Pioneers 
have led the way, perhaps scarcely knowing whither 
they themselves were going, but preparing a path 
for other feet to travel upon. It is no reflection 
upon the accredited discoverers of a truth to recall 
earlier ventures in the same direction by men for 
whom the fullness of time in this respect had not 
come; and it will even serve to mark the solid- 
arity of the human race, the likeness of its aims 
and efforts, and the corporate purpose and direction 
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of its energies. All honour to the steadfast workers 
in the field of natural science, to whose unwearied 
and single-minded labours we owe so much; but 
honour too for the isolated thinkers across whose 
minds came a flash of light as an inspiration, com- 
forting their own minds, even if they could not 
persuade their generation, with a glimpse of 
eternal truth ! 

Religious truth owes much to the scientific spirit 
and discovery, which, until quite recently, it was 
the fashion to deride and condemn. Science itself 
has never been atheistic, as superficial observers 
suppose, though some scientific men have been so 
absorbed in the minute wonders of the earth beneath 
that they could not raise their eyes to the heavens 
above. Specialization has its dangers, and not the 
least is such absorption in the particular little area 
of study upon which the attention is concentrated, 
as to ignore its larger relations to the general scheme 
of things. To know how the rocks were built up 
is great gain, but admiration at their beauty or awe 
at their majesty is an element which should not be 
omitted. To understand the structure of a plant 
is good, but to realize the uses to which it can be 
adapted, and to appreciate it as a beautiful thing in 
itself, is also necessary before the idea of a plant is 
understood. Geology is not hostile to art, nor 
botany to medicine, nor either to their setting and 
natural function. Each department of study is 
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necessarily isolated for a time, so that there may be 
concentration upon a particular aspect of truth ; 
but all truth is one, numerous as its aspects are, and 
the work in one department is simply supplemental 
of that in any other. 

So Science as a whole is but one great depart- 
ment, in which the earth and the heavens and 
human life are studied from a particular point of 
view. But Religion is another department, no 
less rhomentous and quite as real, whose problems 
need close attention and reverent, disinterested 
study for the truth’s sake. And he does a real 
service to humanity who brings together the results 
of the one and of the other, and shows their relations 
and essential harmony. Each from the other has 
something to gain by way of correction and adjust~- 
ment ; and mankind gets the benefit of the rounded 
truth, the fuller knowledge, which have never led 
ultimately to anything but lasting good, even 
though it might not be appreciated by the mass 
of men at the time. 

Religion is based on the instincts and intuitions 
which are the Divine gift to humanity from the 
first. A Divine origin and purpose and relationship 
is necessarily expressed in the very constitution of 
man’s nature—germinally involved from the outset, 
in order that it may be evolved in the process of 
experience. From ourselves outward go thought 


and aspiration and endeavour, only to meet truth . 
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and encouragement and strength already there 
awaiting us. The one is man‘ feeling after God, 
if haply he may find him’: the other is God 
enfolding man in his embrace, and making him 
understand that ‘ he is not far from any one of us, 
for in him we live and move and have our being.’ 

At the same time, while Religion is thus a natural 
gift to man, the instincts and intuitions that shape 
and direct our life need supplementing and cor- 
recting by association with fact and further know- 
ledge. This is the very function of experience, 
which in itself is no inspirer, and could be none, 
but, fastening itself on to our inborn gifts, awakens 
them into fuller life and enables us to fulfil our 
destiny. No amount of experience alone could 
make for us a consecrated sense of Right and a 
humiliating sense of Wrong ; but, the Divine spirit 
being already there, every experience contributes to 
the work of bringing it into play and greater pro- 
minence. The one is the force, the other the 
opportunity, for its exercise. Both are requisite, 
the intuition and the experience. 

The religious instinct, therefore, without ade- 
quate knowledge, expresses itself very imperfectly, 
and, as knowledge increases, has to be brought to 
the bar for trial again and again, till its imper- 
fections are cleared away and its note rings true. 
Theology is not intuitive, but simply the intel- 
lectual effort to clothe a Divinely-given idea, The 
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fashion of the dress must change from age to age, 
as the mind of man receives more enlightenment 
and is better able to respond to the demands made 
upon it. The sad mistake is when men mistake 
the outward dress for the inner reality, and identify 
their Theology, which is more or less unsatisfactory, 
with their Religion, which in its essence is eternally 
true. And Science, like every other kind of learning 
and actual experience, comes along as a friend, to 
help Religion to' express itself in better and truer 
terms, not as a foe to undermine and destroy it. 
False systems of Theology it may indeed over- 
whelm; but for that we may be thankful; for 
Religion will gain strength and sweetness thereby. 

Religion, therefore, needs supplementing by 
Science if its Theology is to be reasonable and 
truthful. Religion assures us of the existence of 
God and of his relationship to human life : Science 
shows us the methods by which the Infinite Ener- 
gizer works; and a wise Theology expresses the 
great underlying truth in the terms of acquired 
knowledge. 

Now the patient research of students of natural 
science has shown beyond possibility of contra- 
diction that the Laws of Nature—or, in other words, 
the methods by which God does his work—are 
constant and invariable. ‘Natural Laws,’ indeed 
as Prof. Gwatkin says, ‘are nothing more than 
observed successions of phenomena; and if they 
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are never broken, the reason is not that no power 
in the universe is able to break them—for this is 
more than we know—but that, if they were broken, 
we should cease to call them laws.’ Meanwhile, 
however, we have to take things as we find them, 
and what we find is unswerving regularity, utter 
dependableness, never-failing constancy. The uni- 
verse is One, a thing complete in itself ; throughout 
its immensity one vast harmony is displayed— 
a grand Unity amidst the greatest diversity. The 
Energy which rules Nature is One. The old 
theory of conflicting powers is completely de- 
stroyed ; and we know now that there are wheels 
within wheels, and every law stands, not alone, but 
in relation to the whole System of Law. There is 
no conflict, such as would follow from the clashing 
of conflicting wills. The Laws of Nature work 
into and along with each other, and blend into one 
great Common Law, supreme over all. Nature’s 
scheme is so complete that there is no need, and 
no room, for special interferences on her part to 
supplement, correct, or complete her work. Caprice 
does not exist in her ways. Give but attention 
enough to them, and you will learn her processes, 
and discover how simple and regular they are. 
All things are held together by the unfailing 
operation of a few principles, which we call Laws 
of Nature. There is no confusion, no contra- 
diction, no uncertainty. ‘As it was in the begin- 
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ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” 
Ascertain these principles, conform to them, and 
the results are known beforehand: defy them, and 
the consequences are no less certain. Ignorance of 
Natural Law and deliberate ignoring of it alike 
bring what we call Penalty, which is simply the call- 
ing into operation of another definite principle 
established in the nature of things. 

What then has Religion to say about this? Is it 
undermined and nullified by this great discovery 
of Science, as some would suppose >? What becomes 
of the Idea of God if we are under the reign of 
Natural Law? Is there any room left for God in 
the universe ? 

Thus have asked the men and women of little 
faith and of less intelligence, betraying thereby how 
slight was their hold upon essential truth and how 
much they relied on a mistaken Theology inherited 
from a less enlightened past. A little reflection 
would have shown them that discipline in a great 
works, covering acres of ground, involving intricate 
complexity of occupation by thousands of artisans, 
does not preclude the presence of a directing mind, 
which indeed is felt in every part of the concern, 
in the division of labour, the allotment of specific 
tasks, the dovetailing of one piece of work into 
another, the framing of estimates, the settlement of 
prices, and the general adaptation and supervision 
of the whole. A machine is wonderful, but only to 
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one who has within himself, however undeveloped, 
the makings of an inventor. It would be nothing 
without the mind that thought out the intricate 
problems of which it is the solution, or the intelli- 
gence which puts it into operation. The great 
works, the machine, the steamship, the motor car, 
the post office, the municipality, the parliament, 
the church—all these require an intelligence (not 
always a very advanced one perhaps, but still an 
intelligence), to explain their origin and operation. 
The Reign of Law anywhere presupposes a mind or 
minds capable of framing and maintaining it. 
Where then is the difficulty of conceiving of the 
coexistence of Law and God ? 

True, some long established thoughts about 
God must go; but if they are not true, who will 
regret them? The Arbitrary Interferer with his own 
handiwork must go: the Inconstant Friend, whose 
love is easily alienated, must go: theSix-day Worker, 
who was tired on the seventh and has rested ever 
since, must go: the Miracle-worker, who stepped 
in now and then to show that he was still alive, 
must go; the Occasional Visitor, who made himself 
visible to one here and another there at different 
epochs, must go; but we can well afford to part 
with them all. These have been the popular idols 
whose worship has kept men from the knowledge 
of the One True God. 

Undoubtedly, if you accept the clearly-established 
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teachings of Science, the realm of the so-called 
“ Miraculous’ must go. There is no choice left 
When knowledge comes, the mystery of ignorance 
vanishes before the daybreak. But who will regret 
the change? If we hear not the accents of God in 
the earthquake, he speaks to us in the still small 
voice. If we no longer read specific intention to 
punish or to bless in the outward things that 
happen to us, we are all the freer to observe the 
steady purpose of God writ large in the story of 
the world, in the evolution of human life, and in 
the training of the individual soul. The laws are 
the same for all: there is no favouritism, for we 
are equal in his sight, however we may regard 
each other. And there are Laws of the Spirit as 
well as those which obtain in the material world. 
By rational use of these laws we may grow into like- 
ness unto him from whom we came and to whom we 
belong, and no man can hold us back from this 
living communion which is the very essence of 
Religion. 

Let us translate the great discovery of Science 
into the language of Religion, and see where we are 
left. The reign of Natural Law means the Con- 
stancy of God. He does not work spasmodically 
or at random. He has never ceased to work, but 
is the Eternal Energy in all things. His will does 
not fluctuate, and is not influenced by petitions for 
favour. The lines of development, physical, 
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mental, moral, and spiritual alike, are laid down by 
him for all ; and our true wisdom is to understand 
what they are, and harmonize ourselves with them. 
His stability of purpose can be counted on, for he 
knows what he intends and has the power to fulfil 
it. Thus may we learn to trust him, as we also 
learn to be like him: to be just even as he is just, 
faithful as he is faithful, generous as he is generous. 
We shape our lives in confidence, because we are 
assured of the invariable connexion of cause and 
consequence, the due proportion of means and end. 
We go to sleep at night, secure in the knowledge of 
his protection through the darkness while we are 
oblivious to the action of his never-resting laws. 
We rise refreshed in the morning, because of his 
blessed gift of slumber, and go about our daily 
work, finding, as we expected, the accustomed 
strength and perspicuity and yet other occasions 
and opportunities in the shifting vicissitudes of 
life. Everywhere there is God. The traces of 
his handiwork are to be found in all things by him 
who looks with discerning eyes and does not seek 
for miracle. 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet, 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

This is a larger and more beautiful truth, for the 
elaboration of which we have both Religion and 
Science to thank. Hand in hand, sisters twain, 
they should walk, linked in love and mutual con- 
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fidence. Neither must presume to dogmatize : 
both must be receptive and ready to learn; other- 
wise, one or both will suffer, and in their suffering 
the spiritual peace of multitudes of good men and 
women is involved. It is too serious a matter for 
jealousy or misunderstanding, too vital to the 
welfare of humanity for any essential element to 
be overlooked or for any presumption to be exer- 
cised. When Religion and Science keep to their 
true line, their work is by the wise known to be one, 
and in the uniform operation of the Laws of God is 
found the great assurance of the Divine Constancy. 


III—GOD AND PERSONALITY 


E have now to carry our investigations a stage 
further, and inquire whether there is any 
justification for believing in the Personality of the 
Divine Being, which relates him in a special sense 
to the human world. And we are met at the outset 
by a common objection, which, I confess, has little 
weight with me, but seems to catch the ear of the 
dilettante student and the half-thinker. ‘ Per- 
sonality,’ we are told, savours too much of human 
nature. When we think of God as a Personal 
Being, we are reading into his nature what we find 
in our own. We are, in fact, making God in our 
own image. Moreover, Personality, as we know it, 
is never free from limitations and imperfections, 
and these ideas cannot be associated with our 
thought of God. 

I acknowledge, of course, that there is something 
plausible in this argument at first blush, and that 
‘ts contentions must be met. But the solution of 
“the difficulty does not seem to me so hard to find as 
many suppose. There are a few misunderstand- 
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ings to clear away first, and then, before we can 
come to any final decision, we must really have some 
clear conception of Personality which will save us 
from ambiguity and conflict in the dark. 

What if we do read our own nature into the 
Divine Nature? Why should we not? Have we 
not, indeed, every reason to do so? How else 
should we know him at all? We have already seen 
that it is the very qualities which we ourselves 
possess that enable us to recognize their existence 
in the government of the world and the develop- 
ment of the cosmic order. It is our mind that 
discerns Mind behind and within phenomena: it 
is our will that teaches us the significance of force 
as the manifestation of the Divine Will. It is just 
because we are like God that we can apprehend 
him. The supreme lesson of life, which we very 
slowly learn, is that we are created in his image— 
not that, in more than figure of speech, we have 
created him in ours. And so far as we venture to 
use that daring figure of speech at all, it represents 
a great and gladsome truth. It is the godlikeness 
in us which springs to the recognition of the 
Source and Ground of our being. Like cleaves to 
like, and the child may learn to judge his Father’s 
nature from his own. The precise judgment at 
any given moment and in any specific relation may 
be faulty, but the essential elements are right 
enough. 
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And what is this about Personality being necess- 
arily limited and imperfect ? Is it so? How do we 
know? Are we acquainted with every kind of 
Personality > Even of the human world, how much 
do we know? There are plenty of gradations of 
power and character in the people of our acquaint- 
ance. If it were not so, and we only knew people 
of a certain range and attainment, should we be 
justified in classing all men and women as of this 
standard, which in our ignorance of others we might 
be tempted to do, though, as it is, we now know 
that there are degrees of possibility, and of actuality 
too, both below and above us > What better evid- 
ence of clear judgment is being given by those who 
maintain that Personality must always be faulty 
and incomplete ? 

This reasoning from the particular to the general 
is very dangerous. What right has any man to 
jump to the conclusion that, because he has never 
met a perfect person, there can be no such thing in 
the universe > The dogmatism of denial can be as 
objectionable and unjustifiable as the dogmatism of 
blind credulity. We must not bind all possibilities 
down to the actualities of our own small experience. 
Who shall presume to say that a Perfect and Infinite 
Person is impossible ? 

At any rate, we observe many personalities 
striving towards perfection. There is at least within 
the best of us an ideal of a perfect human person. 
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Some of us may dare to think that in rare instances 
humanity has found its relatively perfect expression 
in a thoroughly consecrated life. Even the rich 
young man whom Jesus tested in a searching way, 
we are told, had ‘ kept all the commandments from 
his youth up ’; and who shall say that he had not ? 
There are not a few who to-day keep all the com- 
mandments, as represented by the Everlasting 
No: is it quite impossible that a very few are 
equally faithful to the Voice from the mount, 
proclaiming the Everlasting Yea ? 

And if the perfect human life is conceivable—as 
I think it is—what shall we say of the realms of 
being of which we know nothing, but which we 
can hardly fail to imagine as possible? Nothing. 
certainly, by way of dogmatic statement as to what 
they are or are not, when we know not even whether 
they are. But the gulf between Man and God is 
;mmeasurable, and the possibilities of intermediate 
life are infinite. Not mine the presumption to 
deny that there may be somewhere in this vast 
universe beings less than God, but far above men, in 
whom inconceivable developments have taken place, 
so that they have attained to heights far above what 
we now deem perfection, and are restrained by no 
limitations in a realm greater than any infinite of 
which we can think. 

What bounds shall we then fix for the Personality 
of God, from and of whom are all things ? Does it 
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not sound a little unreasonable for us, just because 
of our very faulty personalities, to measure out 
with our little footrule the limits within which a 
personality may express itself ? Why, nothing but 
a personality can make any conscious and voluntary 
move in the direction of perfection. Does not this 
even seem to suggest that, as Lotze maintains, ‘ the 
Supreme Ground and Source of all finite existence, 
in whom im a certain real sense all our finite person- 
alities live and move, and on whom we feel our- 
selves continually to depend both for existence and 
for our rational and moral insight, is himself not 
only most adequately conceived by the human mind 
under a personal form, but actually is the One sole 
Realization of that Absolute and Perfect Person- 
ality, of which our finite personalities are but 
dependent and imperfect reproductions ’ > 

What, however, is meant by Personality > What 
is it to be a Person? Personality may be defined as 
‘conscious selfhood,’ as Lotze teaches. Now, 
Intelligence and Will are of the very nature of Self- 
consciousness. We are persons because we are 
conscious of ourselves, are able to think and reason 
and understand, and can put into operation forces 
which are at our disposal both without and within— 
forces physical and moral—by the exercise of a 
freely choosing will. Descartes has said :—‘ The 
will is of all my faculties the only one which, 
according to my experience, is so great that I 
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cannot conceive a greater. It is this faculty pre- 
eminently which makes me know myself to bear 
the image and likeness of God.’ Is this not 
reasonable? Nay, is it not inevitable? If it be 
intelligence and will which constitute the very 
essence of selfhood, and if we find in the operations 
of Nature the guidance of an Infinite Intelligence 
and Will; what else can we do than realize the Per- 
sonality of the Divine Being? It is the personality 
in us that recognizes the Personality behind and 
within Nature, the soul of man that feels itself to 
be an emanation from the Divine Soul. 

Words, indeed, may be, and often are, mis- 
leading. But the fact is there—that we have only 
ourselves to judge by, and that what we are responds 
to something greater, but of the same kind, in the 
marvellous scheme of things by which we are 
beset and of which we form a part. In speaking 
of the ‘ Personality ’ of God, I am aware that the 
word is not so expressive as one could wish; but 
it is at least the best we know to express the idea 
of Conscious Selfhood and Free Voluntary Agency. 
Any language we can use about the Divine Being 
is necessarily inadequate, and every thought about 
him must be cramped by the limitations of the 
human nature we cannot overpass. But the word 
‘ Personality ’ is the most expressive which has yet 
been found for our purpose, and till a better is 
forthcoming we must make the best of it. 
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The idea is simply this. Our nature is akin to 
the Divine Nature. We are fashioned in his like- 
ness. In an infinitely humble degree we have 
within something of the nature of God. Thus we 
account for the instinct of Worship. The smaller 
bends to the greater, the finite before the Infinite : 
but it is because of the recognized likeness and 
relationship. God, in fact, is practically our 
highest conception of Man, with Infinity and Per- 
fection attached. Man is the greatest of all known 
created things; and it is his Personality which 
makes him so—that which enables him to think 
and will and love. So we carry up this notion of 
Personality to God, and think of him as a Self- 
conscious, Freely-willing, Personal Being. 

Doubtless this word ‘ Personal ’ does not exhaust 
the reality of what he is: we can but know him in 
his relations—not in his absolute essence. We 
know no distinction other than that between the 
Personal and the Impersonal, The latter evidently 
exists for the former. The one is Force, the other 
is Matter to be influenced by Force. If God were 
Impersonal, he would be inferior to ourselves ; 
for we are greater than the material world. It is 
the Personal which everywhere rules the Imper- 
sonal, the higher that subdues the lower. There 
may be—doubtless there is—a realm higher than 
any with which we are acquainted. There must 
be shades of distinction which we cannot recognize, 
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and whole reaches of possibility of which we are 
unfitted to know anything. There may well be a 
sphere of the Supra-personal—a condition of being, 
beyond what we call the Personal, infinitely higher 
than that is above the Impersonal. But, as we 
know nothing of it, it is useless to speculate ; and if 
we are to gain any benefit at all from our thoughts 
about God, we must express them in terms which 
appeal to our reason and correspond to known facts. 

We may, therefore, safely rest in the conclusion 
that, how far soever above human life and thought 
the Divine Essence may be, God has at least in his 
nature those elements which go to make up our 
Personality ; and all that ennobles the name and 
idea of Man exists to perfection in God. This is 
what I mean when I say that I believe in the 
Personality of God. 

Now, the essence of Religion is the sense of 
dependence, the conscious relationship, which 
exists in the worshipper toward the God whom he 
worships. This relationship always exists and must 
exist because we are sons and daughters of God, 
but it is not always understood. Yet even those 
who deny God depend on him unconsciously. 
Though we may never think of him, he never 
ceases to think of us, or else we should not be. 
Our very science is only attainable through the 
faculties which reveal him in his works. It is 
the essentially Divine part within us which responds 
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to the call of the Divine without: because we have 
the one, we understand the other. God has out of 
his infinitude detached, as it were, fragments of 
his abundant life for an independent self-existence ; 
but, as they are all his children, created in his own 
image, gifted with the Divine fire from the begin- 
ning, he maintains a close touch and relation with 
them, and never allows them to wander altogether 
into the utter isolation and spiritual desert some of 
them seem so determined to seek. Is it not 
Browning who says that 


God, whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away, 

As it were a hand-breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use His gifts of brain and heart > 


The whole effort of Man’s Personality, properly 
directed, is to realize, and approximate to, the 
Divine Personality. There is the security for the 
permanence of all that is highest and best in him. 
These elements of good reveal themselves as eternal 
—not ephemeral passions which are of the earth 
earthy, but principles deeply established in the 
roots of life, truths grounded in everlasting verity. 
This sense of relationship between the Human 
and the Divine was to be looked for in the very fact 
of man’s origin from the thought of God ; and its 
presence, in some men always, in others by flashes of 
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sudden revelation, cannot be in dispute. The 
lives of the noblest of our race are made rich and 
beautiful just so far as they have proved responsive 
to the imperative call of the sacred authority speaking 
without, echoed within. And few of us have passed 
through life so barrenly as not to have experienced 
at least occasionally what Emerson calls ‘ that 
shudder of awe and delight with which the individual 
soul always mingles with the Universal Soul.’ 

One needs to beware of falling into a very 
common error here—an error into which Emerson 
himself fell. ‘Harmony between two,’ as Mar- 
tineau points out, must not be identified with 
‘absorption in one.’ This is the fatal mistake of 
Pantheism, which dissipates all Personality and 
merges every individual existence into the great 
All. Yet our human personalities are sharp enough 
im their delineation; and when they are drawn 
closely together in the strong bonds of love, they 
do in a poetical sense, which is real enough too after 
all, coalesce, but they still preserve their separate 
identity. If one of them were to die, that fact 
would be only too sadly apparent. Union does not 
mean Unity. Sympathy is not loss of identity. 
Harmony would be impossible without different 
elements, though blended. The putting forth of 
personal activities, by means of which the harmony 
of spirits is wrought, is not the extinction of the 
personality. 
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Nor is the Pantheistic mistake any the less 
egregious when it insists that the finite cannot 
coexist with the Infinite. It can, and does, and, 
as I believe, ever will. Here again, under the 
guidance of Martineau, we remember that the 
Infinite must not be confounded with the Total. 
The one is a term of quality, the other of quantity. 
“One Infinite does not avail to exclude another.’ 
* It ceases altogether to be a Totality, and becomes 
an Intensity, and, far from embracing all that is 
less than itself, completely excludes it.’ ‘ Person- 
ality is not the largest, but it is the highest fact in 
the known cosmos.’ 

So an Infinite Personality and an indefinite 
number of finite personalities may coexist. The 
finite are we: the Infinite is God. With him we 
may and sometimes do hold communion ; yet are 
we not of his essential being, though he has given 
us of his spirit. That relationship is the grandest 
fact of our life, the unspeakable promise of yet 
nobler things to be, the mark of our eternal heritage. 

Not indeed in every human spirit is this promise 
plainly written: not every soul leaps into joyful 
recognition of its spiritual Lord and Father. And 
yet there is no soul so utterly degraded, none so 
far behind in the great march of life, but that it has 
enshrined within some spark of the holy fire, which 
no ignorance and no foulness can quite extinguish, 
and which, under the Providence of God, is 
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destined some day to consume all the sin away. 

But our humanity is to be judged by its more 
finished specimens rather than by its failures. The 
ideal man is the truly real one, after all; and the 
most real of all ideals is that which towers high above 
all human attainment or even possibility, namely, the 
Absolute Personality, the One Self-existent Prin- 
ciple of life, the Supreme and Perfect Person—God. 
‘ Of one substance with the Father’ are we, and 
therein lies our inalienable right and immortal 
hope. Our feeble personalities rest on his, and 
because of him we take heart of grace, and per- 
severe in the pursuit of truth and beauty, goodness 
and love, whose ideals he has placed in our souls. 

The more we study life, the greater loom its 
potentialities. The closer we look into human 
nature, the more of God do we see therein. The 
records of history and the teachings of science only 
serve to deepen our reverence and sense of depend- 
ence on God. In his own image has he created 
us all. What a majestic truth, and how pregnant 
with vital meaning ! The philosopher, the scientist, 
and the simple soul devoted to the performance of 
daily duty, are at one ; for the avenues of approach 
to God are many, and his truth appeals to human 
hearts in countless ways. 


IV—GOD AND CONSCIENCE 
RADUALLY we have been building up the 


conception of what God is in his relations 
to human life. We have discovered in ourselves 
the mind and will which are the reflection of an 
Infinite Intelligence and a Perfect Will. We have 
seen the universality of his sway and the con- 
stancy of his purposes under the freely chosen 
Rule of Law. And in this conscious selfhood 
behind and within all things we have recognized 
an Absolute and Perfect Personality, holding a 
peculiar relationship to our own lives, dependent 
as they are on the Source from which they came. 
It is a natural development of our thought to turn 
to the realm of Morals, and see if there are any 
indications there of a similar mystic relationship 
between the seen and the unseen, between finite 
man and the Infinite God. 

A little reflection will show us that without the 
thought of God there is no real explanation of the 
marvel of Conscience, and no supreme sanction 
can be found. for the principle of Right which holds 
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us in its grip and awes our selfish remonstrances 
into silence. Let us feel our way, step by step, so 
that we may avoid confusion and realize the 
significance of every point we gain. 

The initial fact with which we have to deal is 
that we are all more or less conscious of some 
distinction between what we call a Right and a 
Wrong. It is a distinction, too, which we have not 
made for ourselves. It is the recognition of a 
deep-seated principle, which we can neither make 
nor unmake. It is and will be there whether we 
like it or not. The principle itself is outside us : its 
acknowledgment is within. That acknowledgment 
is spontaneous, and does not depend on our will 
or caprice. It is too insistent to be ignored. 

Following hard upon this consciousness of an 
essential distinction comes a judgment which we 
cannot repress. We approve or disapprove; we 
applaud or condemn: we smile or we frown. 
This he ought to have done, we say ; he did not 
do his duty; he was unfaithful to his obligation. 
What do we mean? The very words may teach 
us something. What a man ought is what he 
owed : if there was a duty, it was a due tie : an 
obligation is a bond. But why this language of 
relationship and dependence unless there js some 
great fact to correspond? To whom did he owe 
it? To whom was it due? To whom was he 
bound? Is it to his fellow mortals, or any of 
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them; or is it, perchance, to One from whom 
they came and to whom they go, One whose 
they are of divine right and to whom they must 
look for guidance in the supreme issues of life > 

If we must look to language some may say, What 
are ‘Morals’ but customs, the habits of the 
people >? Thus was it with the Latin word Mores, 
from which our English equivalent is derived : so 
was it also with the Greeks whose sister-term we 
employ as ‘Ethics.’ And, indeed, this is true 
enough. Our morals have taken their name from 
the habits of our people. But that is not to say that 
we gain our sense of what is right and what is wrong 
from the popular standard of the day. Our habits 
depend upon our morals; they do not create them. 
Why have our habits become what they are ? How 
is it that we are so much alike as to have common 
habits at all > And are the habits of any generation 
an index to its moral judgments ? 

There are two great schools of moral philo- 
sophers, the one looking to Experience as the 
explanation of moral judgments, the other finding 
within man’s nature an Intuition of the Right 
which he is bound to apply to the facts of his life. 
Both of these may fearlessly use the word ‘ Morals,’ 
though the connotation to each is very different. 

The Experientialist says that the morals of a 
community are the resultant of the forces of the 
past and present. They represent the judgment 
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which has been formed through the accumulations 
of ages of experience. The wear and tear of life 
has left its traces in definitely established principles. 
Experience has shown that this course of conduct is 
harmful to the individual or to the community, 
and, therefore, it has been marked out as wrong. 
On the other hand, long practice has made it clear 
that this other line of action is beneficial in its 
results, and consequently it has been recognized 
as right. The morals of a people therefore repre- 
sent the principles of conduct, into the appreciation 
of which they have grown through the long experi- 
ence of the race. 

The Intuitionalist, however, sees that develop- 
ment is no explanation of origin. Evolution, fully 
admitted, supplies no answer to the vital question : 
How is it that the principle of Right has such a 
majestic hold upon us, such an invincible authority, 
such a power to shame us from the wrong we want 
to do and constrain us to do the thing we ought > 
There is no explanation in mere experience for this. 
The process of evolution does not account for what 
was originally involved and is gradually being 
asserted. There is some essential principle of our 
being which accounts for the moral sense. It is 
there as one of the conditions of our existence, a 
primal fact which has to be taken into account all 
along. . It does not depend on the judgments of 
others or the rules they may lay down for us, or our 
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own whims, or any average standard attained by a 
past generation. ‘The standard is within us, and it 
makes its influence felt, no matter what opinions 
may be arrayed against it or what private prefer- 
ences we may assert. From the fact that to obey 
its guidance brings inward peace, and to defy it 
means conscious degradation, we may well gather 
that we are dealing here with something vital and 
peculiarly personal; that we are in touch with 
some principle of Everlasting Law, without re- 
cognition of which we are lost. 

The explanation of our sense of Right and Wrong 
is therefore to be found in the very laws of our 
inner being. It is an instinctive reference of every 
human fact to the test of an inner and commanding 
principle to which we naturally pay homage. It 
is the recognition, more or less clear, of the exist- 
ence within ourselves of a set of springs of action of 
very different worth, of a discriminating faculty by 
means of which we can estimate their relative value, 
and of a free force of will which enables us to choose 
among them and prefer the higher to the lower or, 
if we will, the lower to the higher. It is, therefore, 
by acknowledgment of and submission to something 
essentially imperative that Morals become our 
usage—not that we have simply accepted as our 
customary standard the resultant judgment of the 
race on the observed consequences of different 
kinds of action. The facts of our nature are the 
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starting-point, and to them all other facts must be 
referred for judgment. Without the inward author- 
ity as supreme, no outer appeal could make any 
moral impression upon us. When we condemn 
popular customs as * immoral ’ we are turning from 
the outward code and the impersonal standard to 
the essential law of our life and the commanding 
personality within the soul of man inspired by the 
breath of the Living God. 

What we call Conscience is the moral sensibility 
which we have to the relative value of the various 
principles of action that call for our decision among 
them. Each of them, judged only by itself, is 
without moral quality ; it is only when two or more 
occupy the field and compete for our acceptance 
that we are brought face to face with a moral pro- 
blem. There is a distinct difference in the essential 
worth of these inner springs of our action, and 
Conscience does not leave us in doubt on this 
point as a general rule. Of course, I speak of a 
conscience that is normal and natural, not of one 
which has been blunted or overlaid or huddled away 
as an inconvenient possession. Nor do I speak of 
complicated and abstruse problems, where the 
motives are very mixed and it becomes extremely 
difficult to disentangle them and arrive at a simple 
judgment among elementary principles. But, after 
all, the doubts about duty are but seldom serious, 
and the tragedies occasioned by distracted diver- 
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gencies of moral appeal or by calls for a sacrifice 
that are too hard for human nature occur but 
seldom, and from many lives are wholly absent. 
These exceptional cases may be put aside for the 
present, for they do not affect the general principles 
we are considering. 

Conscience is literally ‘ the knowledge we carry 
along with us,’ i.e., the faculty of appreciation of 
moral distinctions which is a native gift from God. 
As soon as the rival claimants appear upon the 
scene for our adjudication we know at once which 
has the better claim upon us. Give the weight of 
your personality to the one whose claim is better, 
and you feel at once that you have done Right, and 
your soul is at peace with itself. Tamper with the 
honourable calling of the judge, throw your influ- 
ence on the side of the less worthy applicant, and 
you know you have done Wrong : you stand abashed 
before your conscience and are humiliated with a 
sense of shame. 

That is the function of Conscience—to make 
you know yourself and judge yourself. It makes 
you judge others also, but from the principles which 
actuate yourself, and because we are all very much 
alike. Your conscience makes no mistakes in your 
own case, because you have all the facts before you 
for consideration. It often makes mistakes about 
others, because you do not and cannot know all 
about them. You read into their lives what you 
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find in your own, though it may have no place with 
them, and you yourself have never -experienced 
the play of forces which affect them very greatly. 
There is a ‘ suppressed term’ which makes all the 
difference in the comparison and throws your 
calculations out. 

Conscience, remember, means insight, sensibility 
to distinctions of worth, a judicial faculty: it is 
not a force that either compels, or even enables, 
us to do the right or the wrong. It teaches us, at 
any given moment and under any given circum- 
stances, what is right and what is wrong, and then 
its function is ended. The function of the freely- 
choosing Will there begins. 

Moreover, Conscience does not make the right 
or wrong: it does not create the moral law: its 
task is simply to reveal it. And its revelation is 
the one fitted for the moment and the circumstances. 
The competing motives are constantly changing, 
but the judgment is only between those which 
compete at the time. Hence it may seem that 
Conscience speaks with different voices at different 
times ; but it really is the same voice all the while ; 
only, the conditions under which it is heard are 
dissimilar and the alternatives to be decided on 
are unlike. No spring of action is wrong in itself : 
it is only when it is contrasted with another which 
is higher that to yield to it in preference to that 
higher would be wrong in us. The evil is not 
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intrinsic in the thing itself, but it is an injury in- 
flicted upon our own nature by deliberate selection 
of a lower motive. Moral judgments may be very 
different, but the relative qualities of the principles 
of action that guide human life are constant, corres- 
ponding to fixed and everlasting laws, and the 
personal word of Conscience to each one of.us about 
them remains the same. 

Now is it not strange and significant that Con- 
science should claim such an authority over us, and 
that we should calmly and submissively accept it 
without question? I do not say that we always 
obey the commanding voice, but we are very con- 
scious, when we refuse to do so, that we have gone 
astray and made a fatal mistake, and, though we 
have had our own way, we wish we had not. What 
is this imperative influence which issues from the 
very depths of our souls, and yet will not let us 
have what we want without remonstrance and 
warning ? What is it that makes us inconveniently 
aware of disagreeable Duty > 

There is nothing comparable to it in our nature or 
experience. What a tug of war it becomes at times 
between Duty and Inclination! The strange part 
of it is that the inclination in itself may be quite 
good and otherwise meritorious ; but before the 
claim of an urgent duty it has to take a lower place, 
and, if insisted on, stands shamefaced and con- 
demned. For conscience’ sake a man may feel the 
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obligation to face social ruin. In fulfilment of the 
call of honour he may have to go calmly to a pre- 
mature and perhaps horrible death. How shall we 
explain it > Always there is the Ideal towering above 
us, luring us on by its wondrous charm; nay, com- 
manding us to follow at all risks and no matter at 
what sacrifice. 

We all know from experience, and humanity has 
felt all along, that the way of Duty is not easy and 
the road of Righteousness is hard to travel. And 
yet we keep érying to do our duty, often failing, yet 
making a little progress on the whole. We persist 
in climbing the holy hill, though we fall often- 
times and wound ourselves in the attempt. Why 
do we do this? Would it not be much easier to 
please ourselves, and take the broad road? The 
ancient Greek poet, Hesiod, whose date is lost in 
the mist of antiquity, knew the gravity of the moral 
distinctions, the easiness of wrongdoing, and the 
mystic spell of goodness, when he wrote :— 


To Vice in crowded ranks the course we steer ; 

The road is smooth, and her abode is near ; 

But Virtue’s heights are reached with sweat and pain, 
For thus did the Immortal Powers ordain, 

A long and rough ascent leads to her gate, 

Nor, till the summit’s gained, doth toil abate. 


Even this ancient singer gives us the clue, you 
see. ‘Thus did the Immortal Powers ordain.’ 
There is no solution of the problem of Duty except 
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in the thought of God. Once again we are carried 
back to the Supreme Source of all things, in whom 
alone is explanation to be found of every problem 
of our life. He whom we have reached as Lord of 
our Mind and Will is also Lord of our Conscience. 
What is its voice but the revelation of an implicit 
Righteousness in the constitution of things, an 
assertion of a Spiritual Authority for all humanity, a 
call to the sons and daughters of God to harmonize 
their lives with the laws which conduce to the 
highest welfare? The shadows of our perplexity 
fold themselves away, and the clear blue of the 
infinite heavens appears. The grimness of Duty 
melts into appreciation of Harmonious Will and 
recognition of an Infinite Love. We feel no longer 
in the grip of impersonal and unrelenting laws, but 
folded in the sheltering mantle of a Perfect Good- 
ness and a winning Tenderness. 

For—think of it !—what authority could a mere 
judgment of ourselves by ourselves have over us ? 
How would this explain the agony of shame for 
the harsh wrong done or the urgent good left 
undone? We cannot be plaintiff, defendant, counsel, 
and judge all in one. We do not judge ourselves 
by a standard which we invent for ourselves: we 
bring ourselves to the bar of Conscience for judg- 
ment by a mysterious Higher than we, whose 
decision we cannot help accepting, so true and 
convincing is it. It is Another whose just judg- 
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ment on us is more or less imperfectly appreciated 
by and reflected in ourselves. 

And the test to which we are brought, the standard 
by which we are tried, is not based upon the be- 
haviour or code of our fellows ; for they stand upon 
the same plane as we do, and, like us, look up 
instinctively to a higher. Nothing short of an 
Absolute Righteousness, deep-seated at the heart of 
things, will satisfy or explain our awe and sub- 
mission. Our nature springs to recognition of a 
wondrous kinship with the Soul of the Universe, 
and gradually comes to realize the spiritual pull 
which gives so much promise of future develop- 
ment, and asserts the sublime fact of a Moral Unity 
throughout the realm of self-conscious life. 

The Ethical Ideal, of which we are made aware 
by the frequent challenges of Conscience, is a Real 
Presence, with whom we, in our highest moments 
are in felt sympathy. We do not, in the course of 
our experience, manufacture the Ideal bit by bit. 
It is always there, whether we appreciate it or not ; 
and all that Conscience does is to elicit it and make 
it plain to our eyes. We are in presence of a 
Righteous Lord who loveth righteousness. It is 
in this way that he speaks to arouse our slumber- 
ing faculties and aspirations. Thus, naturally, he 
gradually reveals the worth of our essential being, 
and establishes his claim on the soul, made in his 
image, into which he breathed his own spirit. 
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No unaided system of Morals in the world can 
give a satisfactory explanation of the meaning and 
origin and purpose of Conscience. Sound ethics 
teaches us obedience to the moral sense, which 
enables us to discriminate between the higher and 
lower. springs of action and urges us to choose the 
better way. They impress upon us the great fact 
of Conscience, but cannot show any valid reason for 
its authority over us. This needed explanation Re- 
ligion alone can give. Religion embraces every 
truth of Morals, but gives a loftier and deeper 
significance to them all. In Conscience it finds 
the means of communication which God adopts 
to make his will known to the human beings whom 
he cares for and wishes to see advancing on the 
lines of progress. 

The God who called us into being will surely 
take some interest in our welfare. He would not 
fling us off into independent and unsupported life, 
to struggle for a few years, and then perish, without 
ever a thought from him. And if he takes any 
pride in his own handiwork, he will desire it to do 
credit to him, and show that it is capable of mani- 
festing some worthiness. Hence one would expect 
to find in human nature some indication of its 
Divine origin and destiny, some glimmering of those 
eternal principles of truth and right, justice and 
mercy, which we cannot sever from our conception 
of God. Such an indication we do find in the 
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deliverance of Conscience, which to the humblest 
points out the better way, and continues to teach 
men the right, according to their moral and spiritual 
condition. There is no miracle in this Conscience : 
it is part and parcel of human nature ; but it is a 
continual revelation of God’s will concerning us, 
and by obedience to it we become pure in heart 
and learn to know God better. 

The supreme sanction to which Conscience 
appeals is the Infinitely High and Holy One that 
inhabiteth eternity. The way of right for us is 
conformity with the will of God, the Perfectly Holy. 
‘Our wills are ours, to make them Thine,’ as 
Tennyson sings. To recognize this is to forget 
Law and rise above it, breathing the glorious atmos- 
phere of the liberty of the sons of God. The 
irksome Duty becomes the joyful privilege of Love. 
The right, loved for its own sake, and also as re- 
flecting the will of the One who knows best and 
loves best and is best, becomes the object of our 
reverent resolve. Was it not Goethe who said that 
* Reverence is the heart of Religion’? Was it not 
Socrates who said :—‘ I have lived as well and as 
pleasantly as any man, if to live well be, as I take it, 
to have no concern but for virtue, and if to live 
pleasantly be to find that we have made some 
progress in it’? 

And so, with reverent awe, we look to God as 
our Highest as well as our Ablest. We realize him 
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as immanent in all things, the fount of our being, 
the light of our reason, the source of our strength, 
the guide of our conscience, the great Reality of 
which our best ideals are but the reflection. 


V—GOD AN D LOVE 
Sie by step we have felt our way to the belief 


in God, the appreciation of the reign of law, 
the realization of the human personality as akin to 
the Divine, and the majestic rule of duty as the ex- 
pression of human obedience to the will of God. 
But, if this were all, we should still lack something 
to the understanding of life. A flavour and fullness 
would be wanting, which in the best natures are 
very apparent. 

Undoubtedly, it is through Conscience that 
human progress must be effected. Conscience is 
the great educator, the stimulator, the revealer ; but 
it is also the great harmonizer. Conscience, how- 
ever, is not the last word for man. It is the fore- 
runner, preparing the way for a greater than itself. 
We sometimes sing :— 

O voice of Duty, still 
Speak forth: I hear with awe; 
In thee I own the sovereign will, 
Obey the sovereign law. 
Thou higher voice of Love, 
Yet speak thy word in me; 
Through Duty let me upward move 
To thy pure Liberty. 
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Appreciation of the good comes first : then follows 
obedience to the good from a sense of obligation ; 
but a later and higher stage is the reverent and joyful 
eagerness to be and do the good because it is good 
and brings one into harmony with God. 

Beyond the confines of Duty lies a realm of free 
communion between God and the soul, where no 
external law is binding, and man is at liberty to 
enter, or not, into the larger life. Here he can 
only be led, not driven. It is for him to say whether, 
having understood what is the essential nature of 
God, at least in his relations to humanity, he will 
voluntarily create in himself a sympathy with the 
Divine character. This glorious liberty of the 
sons of God is the free gift of God to those who will 
take it, and it is for each to establish his worthiness 
to hold so rich a trust. Here in human souls is an 
unpledged sphere for the Divine Spirit to act upon, 
without preordained rule of law. Law, indeed, 
in the highest sense, there must be even here ; for 
all the manifestations of Divine Force are guided 
by principles of everlasting constancy ; but the 
only limitation upon the full outpouring of the 
Spirit is fixed by man’s own deliberate choice. He 
may have of this inexhaustible treasury as much as 
he will. 

In Pastor Charles Wagner's charming little book, 
‘ The Simple Life,’ there is this suggestive passage : 
— Liberty is fatal or life-giving according to the 
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use made of it. Is it liberty still, when it is the 
prerogative of criminals or heedless blunderers > 
Liberty is an atmosphere of the higher life, and it is 
only by a slow and patient inward transformation 
that one becomes capable of breathing it. All life 
must have its law—the life of man so much the more 
than that of inferior beings in that it is more pre- 
cious and of nicer adjustment. This law for man js 
in the first place an external law, but it may become 
an internal law. When man has once recognized 
an inner law and bowed before it, through this 
reverence and voluntary submission he is ripe for 
liberty. So long as there is no vigorous and 
sovereign law he is incapable of breathing this air: 
for he will be drunken with it, maddened, morally 
slain. The man who guides his life by inner law 
can no more live servile to outward authority than 
can the full-grown bird live imprisoned in the egg- 
shell. But the man who has not yet attained to 
governing himself can no more live under the law 
of liberty than can the unfledged bird live without 
its protective covering. . . , Liberty! It is 
respect. Liberty! It is obedience to the inner law ; 
and this inner law is neither the good pleasure of 
the mighty nor the caprice of the crowd, but the 
high and impersonal rule, before which those who 
govern are the first to bow the head.’ 

To pass from this exterior law to the Inner Law, 
written in the heart, is to breathe the air of liberty. 
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To rise above the toilsomeness of Duty to the 
spontaneous loyalty of Love is to know emancipation 
from bondage. This is just the Pauline distinction 
between Law and Christ, letter and spirit, works 
and faith. The mere works of the law are dead 
things, but the law of the spirit of life maketh free 
from the law of sin and of death. ‘ With freedom 
did Christ set us free: stand fast, therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.’ 

The Law, according to Paul, was the school- 
master to lead us to Christ, and Christ was synony- 
mous with the perfect liberty of the true son of God. 
Getting away from Scriptural language and images, 
Conscience reveals the everlasting Law, teaches us 
to obey it by an invincible power of Right, and in so 
doing gives us the opportunity of entering into a 
spiritual fellowship with God, who becomes no 
longer the Master, but the Friend. We do not try 
to please our friend because we ought, but because 
we love him, and it is a delight to serve and gratify 
him. So we in our higher moods shall not stop to 
question Conscience, obeying as a matter of course 
when duty is plain, and pleasing ourselves when 
there is no moral issue ; but we shall spring at the 
call of Affection to do the thing that is grateful and 
be the influence that is kindly, anticipating Con- 
science altogether, and making prompt decisions 
in a sphere where she has no commanding word 
to speak. 
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It is thus that the Divine Guidance is most keenly 
felt in human life, and that we are brought closest 
to the heart of God. The music of the heavenly 
spheres awaits every instrument that is attuned 
to harmony to receive its mystic chords. The spirit 
of the living God permeates our human life, and 
seeks an entrance into each independent personality ; 
and just so far as there is a willingness to receive 
its impressions a union is effected between the 
human and the Divine. So delicate is the touch of 
this Holy Spirit that only the pure in heart can 
perceive it and be influenced by it ; but so exquisite 
is the thrill of joy at the relationship thus consciously 
established, that nothing in all the world*can be 
compared to it, and all else is worthless beside it. 
Nothing hardens our hearts and blinds our vision 
so much as devotion to the grosser interests of 
ephemeral and superficial life. The worship of 
any one of the thousand and one idols to which men 
are so prone to bow the knee makes communion with 
the High and Holy One an impossibility. It must 
be a genuine and undivided love of the beautiful 
and good and true that draws us into reverent 
relationship with the Perfect Will of God. This 
we may grow into little by little, and Duty faith- 
fully followed will show us the way. 

The ultimate explanation of the response of 
Conscience to the call of duty is Love. It is Love 
in embryo, in the process of development, leading 
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up to its goal. The human soul may not know that 
it is under Divine leading. It may wonder what 
the mysterious ‘Ought’ means, and even resent 
its insistent claim ; but it is Love that has taken on 
the disguise of Duty, in order that in due course it 
may reveal itself for what it really is. And then, 
the soul, looking back, is glad, finding the answer 
to the puzzles that bewildered it, and resting at 
last in the comforting sense of the enfolding Love 
of God. 

This was seen and made known, above all others, 
by Jesus. The sublime truth came home to him 
with remarkable intensity, so intimate and profound 
was the spiritual experience through which his own 
faithful soul passed. He saw the secret of the 
Divine life, and understood that it also was the one 
needed secret for the life of humanity. He 
realized, as none before him had done, that the 
life of God and the truest life of man were one ; that, 
to the extent that man groped his way through Duty 
up to self-forgetful Love was his life purpose being 
fulfilled ; that, just so far as he threw aside the 
constraint of Conscience he was shutting himself 
away from the glory of Love, and alienating him- 
self from the life of God in which his salvation lay. 

See Love at work in human life, and say whether 
it does not reveal its own Divineness! What are 
the most beautiful things you have ever seen? Are 
they not simple heroisms of service and sacrifice, 
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gladly wrought and freely offered from the depths 
of a loving heart ? Have not our hearts within us 
burned as we have heard of the self-dedication of 
humble souls to a dreary task of nursing or watching 
over a querulous relative, or holding a family 
together at the cost of hopes of marriage and parent- 
age? Nothing but Love could give the strength and 
inspiration for such sacrifice. Is it worth while? 
many ask ; but not those whose habit it is to place 
the interests of others before their own. They 
know it is: they need not stop to ask. They have 
learnt the blessing and sacredness of Love, and 
they are willing to obey its call at any cost. 

Can you honestly say that this is wasted life? I 
know that many do say so, in tones of indignation. 
But I fancy the indignation is rather with their own 
inability or unwillingness to rise to the height of 
such a sacrifice in their own self-absorbed career. 
Much of the blame we freely give to others is the 
effect of conscience pricking ourselves. Often 
there is a secret envy of the courage and devotion 
of others which we cannot bring ourselves to 
emulate. 

The Love that yields up every thought of self in 
the presence of an urgent call for service is worth 
any price that may be honourably asked, and much 
more that would never be asked at all and is only 
accepted with demur and wondering reverence for 
the Divine Spirit that is evidently the moving 
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spring. It is the gladdest, grandest, most majestic 
thing in human life. Let us greet it with the wel- 
come it deserves, and bow with awe before the 
Divine angel who thus brings his message for our 
own hearts and lives ! 

Love is indestructible in spite of her foes; and 
they are many. Expediency, self-interest, and a 
hundred other objections are raised in the way of 
her progress. But the very difficulty realized calls 
forth her wonderful resourcefulness and reveals 
the majesty with which she moves and the authority 
which she wields. The opposition she encounters 
enkindles a greater fire of devotion to the cause she 
sees to be supreme. The more she is called upon 
to bear, the greater seem to be the strength and 
determination that are mysteriously given her. 
The foes are clearly seen to belong to the lower 
realm: her own mission is from on high. And 
with an inward glow of sacred enthusiasm all out- 
ward darkness is illumined. The joy of human 
service and the sense of Divine communion are 
sufficient compensation for trouble, were any needed. 

Is there nothing to be learnt from this joyful 
service of Love as to its Infinite Source ? Can you 
conceive of the Author of a loving, serving, self- 
sacrificing soul being himself devoid of the highest 
quality that makes his human product conspicu- 
ously beautiful? The idea is preposterous, un- 
thinkable. It is this very startling fact of Love's 
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sway in the human world that makes us so very 
sure of the Infinite Love of God. Duty might 
hold us back a little in awe, and perhaps with some 
secret resentment against a supposed tyranny which 
we cannot understand ; but Love draws us close, 
and teaches us what we could never otherwise 
learn—that God and Man are really at one; that 
man’s nature is framed in miniature upon the 
Divine; and that God is mystically teaching us, 
and drawing us to himself, by gradually revealing 
himself in us and in our fellows; that therefore 
there is nothing too daring to hope for the future of 
these wonderful personalities of ours, and that the 
call to us is insistent to make good use of the op- 
portunities of service that present themselves now, 
so that we may by exercise of our highest powers 
become fitted for greater trusts and_ privileges 
hereafter. 

The objections which are sometimes urged against 
a Divine Love behind and within the operations of 
the boundless forces at God’s command seem to me 
weak and worthless. Whether they come from the 
moral or the scientific side they have little reason to 
back them. No one in his senses thinks that God is, 
or should be, all amiability and softness. In a 
human spirit, that would betray lamentable weak- 
ness : in the Divine it is inconceivable. Love some- 
times has to be stern. It has to withhold as well 
as to give, to rebuke, to chasten, to punish, possibly 
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even to destroy. It must often disappoint and 
bewilder. It sometimes seems to fail when it is 
succeeding best. It must now and then exact much 
more than it bestows. It must insist on its con- 
ditions being completely fulfilled. It must bear to 
be thought hard and unmerciful, while at the same 
time it knows itself to be Mercy Supreme. 

This is so in human life, though not all are able 
to receive it. Much more is it the case with that 
Love which hovers around every human life, how- 
ever neglected by its fellows, and interpenetrates 
every force at work in the world, causing all 
things to work together for good. There is no 
room in an organized universe for any directing 
Love which is not complete. Faulty Love, 
vacillating Love, spasmodic Love, is inconceivable 
in a Divinely ordered cosmos. But for a Perfect 
Love there is ample room and much evidence. 
This at least is not barred by any ascertained Reign 
of Law. 

To quote Prof. Gwatkin :—‘ We cannot believe 
now in a Love Divine which wavers and changes, 
and has moods and tempers. . . . The awful 
sternness of Nature is no greater, and may well 
be no other, than the sternness of Perfect Love 
in doing its work of Love. If Nature wavered, 
this would prove that God is at any rate not 
Perfect Love.’ And again :—‘ God is very much 
the reverse of Love, if Love is nothing more than 
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Good Nature, such as is shown by giving children 
what harms them because they like it. . . . Let 
us clear the word of weakness, and imagine a Love 
too strong to waver in changing moods like ours, 
and too true to spare us whatever stimulus or 
punishment may be needed to urge us on to 
better things.’ 

It is in fellowship with this unswerving Ever- 
constant Love that our souls find their highest life. 
This union with God surpasses all other joys of 
experience ; it is the crowning blessing of Religion, 
and it holds within it the seal and promise of eternal 
life. Every beautiful relationship between human 
souls that find themselves akin gains new glory and a 
fuller explanation from the loving intimacy of the 
soul with God; and the deepest happiness that is 
permitted to us in this present sphere of feeling and 
thought and activity is to be found in that Love 
which sustains the universe and calls with moving 
appeal to the soul of man. 


VI—GOD AND LIFE 
\ X THEN we have learnt to believe in God, to 


see his hand in the reign of natural law, to 
understand something of his personal relationship 
to our own souls, to obey his will in the perform- 
ance of duty, and to speed on the wings of love to 
respond to the Divine call, we begin to know what 
Life really is and to enjoy its mystic blessings. Life 
realizes itself most fully in Love, and appreciates 
the mystic truth of its own eternity. Being of God, 
it is Divine in its nature; sharing in the life of 
the Eternal, it is itself immortal. The recognition 
of this great fact is overwhelming, so vast are 
its issues. 

Phillips Brooks says :—‘ It is when a man begins 
to know the ambition of his life, not simply as the 
choice of his own will, but as the wise assignment of 
God’s love, and to know his relations to his brethren, 
not simply as the result of his own impulsive 
affections, but as the seeking of his soul for these 
souls because they all belong to the great Father- 
soul ; it is then that Life for that man begins to lift 
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itself all over, and to grow towards completion 
upward through all its length and breadth. That 
is a noble time, a bewildering and exalting time in 
any of our lives, when into everything we are doing 
enters the spirit of God, and, thenceforth moving 
ever up toward the God to whom it belongs, that 
Spirit, dwelling in our life, carries our life up with 
it; not separating our life from the earth, but 
making every part of it, while it still keeps its hold 
on earth, soar up and have to do with heaven; so 
completing life in its height, by making it Divine.’ 

How wondrous is this life of ours, with which we 
play so lightly ; wondrous in its beginning to be, 
wondrous in its essence, wondrous in its destiny ! 
What knows the keenest biologist of the origin and 
inner nature of life> He can trace it back to its 
lowest forms ; he can indicate its developments and 
watch its processes at work; but the border-line 
between the animate and the inanimate he cannot 
cross ; the cause and hidden force which make life 
he cannot fathom, and never, I believe, in this 
world will. That is God's supreme mystery, as 
for us it is God’s supreme glory. It is useless to 
waste time in speculating about primitive origins ; 
no searching and no experiment will ever enable 
the cleverest investigator to originate life out of 
things inanimate. We only get bewildered when 
we spend our efforts on problems too great for us. 
The wise course is to take life as a fact, an evidently 
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purposeful fact, and try to see its drift and read its 
meaning and apply its possibilities to their highest 
known end. 

Can you imagine that a force (if I may so call it) 
so marvellously cherished and developed from 
lowliest origin to finest issue, is there for naught ? 
Has it no inner meaning, no ultimate destiny ? 
Extinguish life you cannot ; for if you crush it out 
in one form, it appears in another. Death is 
everywhere but a gate of life. Life reigns supreme 
in this world of ours. We are all-under its sway, 
subject to its mastery ; and wherever we are, so this 
must be. There is a mystic link which binds all 
life together. The more we realize its sacredness 
the more careful we shall be about taking it without 
good reason, or in any way seeming to spoil it. The 
more we think about it the more clearly we see that 
life is indestructible, and the more likely it seems 
that life everywhere and of all kinds is gradually 
climbing up to its goal and completion in God. 

Up the scale of living beings you may travel, till 
you reach our known highest, Man. What ages 
upon ages the world has known before in her 
marvellous processes she contrived to evolve him ! 
Was the world waiting for him, think you, and is 
he the crown of her pride? It would seem so, as 
far as our judgment will carry us; for, since he 
appeared upon the scene no higher being has been 
developed, and no sign yet appears of any in the 
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making. Nothing can we conceive on earth higher 
than Man, though we may well anticipate for him a 
higher state than he has yet attained, or perhaps 
even conceived. Even the professors of the dying 
creed, which abased human nature to the dust and 
retarded the foot of progress through weary years, 
are coming to see that the noblest creature on earth 
is Man ; that the glory of God’s handiwork shines 
especially in him ; and that before him is the path- 
way to the stars. 

Long ago this thought was expressed by Shake- 
speare in Hamlet. ‘What a piece of work is aMan! 
How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties ; 
In form and moving, how express and admirable ; 
in action, how like an angel ; in apprehension, how 
likea god!’ In our own day it has been differently 
expressed by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who may per- 
haps be taken as the most striking representative of 
the modern school of thought which has shaken off 
the dust of ages from its doctrine of God and his 
relations to man. ‘What is Man?’ he asks. *‘ The 
difference between man and man is_ infinite.’ 
‘Some men stand far above their fellows. You 
cannot think of them without looking up: their 
humanity towers up and up until it is lost in Divinity 
and indistinguishable therefrom.’ He continues : 
“Man is a fragment of Divinity, and he can never 
forfeit his origin. Only a man! but we must take 
each man at his real value. How much of God 
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does a real man contain? That is the way in which 
to measure his humanity. Only a man! May he 
never cease to be a man, too, when his manhood 
towers up and up till it touches God and reveals 
God?’ ‘From the side of God there is no line 
drawn between Humanity and Divinity at all.’ 
“Fullness of the stature of manhood brings me 
God, all the God I am capable of receiving ; and 
still the Christ, who is the Humanity of God, is 
looking up into the face of the Father. To all 
eternity it must be so.’ 

And, with some qualifications guarding me from 
the mistake of Pantheism where Mr. Campbell does 
not walk too warily, so say I, who am a Unitarian, 
gladly receiving this eulogy of God’s handiwork 
in man from one who will not call or think of 
himself by the name I love. Names matter not, but 
ideas do. Here is a double truth set forth by a 
leader in another section of the Christian Church, 
and we can thankfully feel ourselves in spiritual 
harmony with him. He says (as we, who believe 
with all our souls in the dignity of man’s nature as 
the work of God, have said all along) that Man is 
created in the image and of the substance of God, 
and that the one Man to whom we all look up is, 
and for ever will be, himself looking up into the 
face of the Father. 

This essential unity of the Human with the 
Divine, this climbing of the soul of man up to the 
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heights of moral and spiritual attainment. this 
inward certainty which man himself possesses that 
he was made to strive for better and nobler things— 
what does it mean but that it corresponds to truth ? 
Life reveals its own beauty and sanctity : it needs 
no other teacher. Whoso has really lived knows 
the value of life, and only he. Not they who are 
doing the work of life and entering into its deepest 
experiences are the pessimistic wailers who make 
themselves, and would have all others, miserable. 
It is the spiritual drones, the broken bankrupts, 
the men with the muck-rake, the collectors of 
worthless treasures with eyes ever fixed on the 
ground, that decry the nature in which it is their 
privilege to share, and weary the ears of the thought- 
ful with their plaintive and unwarranted cries. 
Not the really sorrowful, not the actual sufferers, 
not the poor and needy, are to be found in their 
ranks. Rather do they swell the song of trust and 
look up through their tears with undaunted hope. 
They can find a meaning and a secret message in 
their experiences which no outsider can ever appre~ 
ciate. One must himself suffer in order to know. 

It is just the belief in God, and the great thoughts 
about him which press in upon our consciousness 
when we really seek him, that supply us with a 
sure ground for hope that the trials of life are there 
to stimulate us to make life worth living ; that its 
apparent inequalities and injustices are not without 
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a useful educational purpose; and that some day 
all wrongs will be set right, and every individual 
life reap the merited harvest of the seed which was 
sown and nourished in itself. Because God is, 
there is reason to trust his eternal purposes. 
Because his universe is orderly, human error and 
sin will be worked out or turned to service in the 
Divine plan. Because God is not less, but infinitely 
more, than man, having in himself to perfection 
all those qualities which he has taught us to honour 
and admire ; ‘ nothing can be good in him which 
evil isin me.’ Because the Judge of all the earth is 
just, his kingdom of righteousness will be fully 
established in human hearts and lives, as elsewhere. 
Because he is Infinite Love, all things here and 
hereafter, now and for ever, are safe in his hands. 
There is the supreme security in which we may 
safely rest. 

‘Man is the expectation of God,’ said Charles 
Wagner, by which no doubt he meant that God has 
sealed man’s nature as peculiarly his own; that 
Nature is in a happy conspiracy to teach him what 
he needs for the fulfilment of his destiny ; that his 
outlook is upon the Infinite and his possibilities of 
progress immeasurable. This is a sublime truth, 
sane and healthy in its influence, calculated to urge 
a man to make his life the glad and dignified thing 
it should be. Thank God, in the freer atmosphere 
of modern thought we are getting away from the 
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morbid teaching and unhealthy spirit which have 
done so much to spoil life hitherto and retard its 
natural advance. Life is no dream, but the most 
wondrous of realities. It is not ‘a vapour that 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away. It is immortal from the very fact of its 
Divineness, and full of significance and promise in 
every aspect and relation. 

Can you not see the sublime prophecy in the 
fact of an Infinite Righteousness environing and 
conditioning our existence? Is not the unity of 
conscience in human souls a guarantee of One 
Supreme Rule working for the progressive develop- 
ment of a higher life? Do not the indestructibility 
of hope, the persistency of aspiration, the indomit- 
able determination to succeed, the constancy of 
love, signify the working out of a definite purpose 
and the fulfilment of an intended destiny > To have 
felt the inspiring charm of life is a proof of its worth : 
to have bowed before its sacredness is a guarantee 
of its continuity. He who has entered into the real 
experiences of life and sounded its deeper notes has 
learnt the abiding secret of its Divine nature; and, 
being of God, it is deathless. 

But to get joy out of life one must believe in it. 
To meet its vicissitudes with blasé indifference, or 
stolid dullness, or feverish search for enjoyment 
that vanishes like morning dew, is to miss its delicate 
shades of meaning, impossible of apprehension by 
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a vulgar search. The elements of life must be in 
ourselves before we can appreciate them else- 
where; otherwise those who seek to influence us 
from their higher plane are only, as it were, speaking 
into the air. 

But when our spirit is receptive ; when conduct 
is clean and thought worthy and character high ; 
when the way has thus been prepared for the 
entrance of the Divine inspiration, there comes an 
overpowering sense of a Divine Guidance, of a 
benignant Presence in whose enfolding blessing we 
feel perfect peace. It is a marvellous, thrilling, 
awesome experience which the soul can never 
forget. The Divine Spirit grips us with a firm, yet 
tender hold, laying its claim to us and making 
us conscious as never before that our life and the 
Divine Life are mystically one. We feel ourselves 
part of a noble universe, and rejoice to be. A 
vision of Life in its inmost sanctity and utmost 
possibility is vouchsafed to us, were it but for a 
few magical moments. And then the veil is drawn 
back again, and life’s experiences have to be faced 
once more. Only, it never can seem quite the same 
as before. Everything has taken on a new meaning 
and dignity. 

When this great unseen Power has fully taken 
hold of us, we feel that we have always belonged to 
it, though we knew it not, and that now we con- 
sciously belong to it for ever. Not only does the 
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sense of justice, unsatisfied in this world, demand a 
greater sphere within which to work out its rightful 
issues : not only do the faculties of our nature, far 
too rich and abundant to find their fulfilment here, 
inspire our confidence in a Hereafter for our con- 
scious souls: not only does the steady building 
up of character, in face of difficulties and despite 
great temptations, challenge an eternity for its 
adequate operations: not only does the heart, rent 
with grief at the thought of its beloved’s departure 
into the dark beyond, cry out to an Infinite 
Mercy for satisfaction of its affection in the main- 
tenance of tender personal relations ; but the vital 
sense of communion between the soul and jts 
Infinite Lord is its own invincible assurance that its 
trust is not misplaced. Not for nothing does the 
process of evolution advance from the agelong 
development of the physical being of man, to 
concentrate itself on the education of his intellect 
and the calling forth of his nobler characteristics. 
The sanctity of life, written in enduring quality 
and thorough character, involves its eternity. 
When we try to realize the ideal human life, our 
thoughts naturally travel back through the centuries 
to a Particular Life which has acquired a sacred 
significance for us. It is quite possible that our 
appreciative thoughts about it are coloured by the 
very love we feel: certainly we may be assured 
that our picture, however conscientiously we have 
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tried to paint it, is not altogether correct. But we 
know enough of the facts to be sure that we are 
right in deeming it to be a life wholly consecrated 
to God, obedient and faithful unto death, eager to 
serve always and everywhere for the love of God 
and Man, close in communion with the Source of 
high thought and warm affection and holy aspira- 
tion. The cross could not end such a life: the 
degradation and suffering and seeming death were 
but the narrow gateway through which a noble soul 
was called to pass before entering into the fuller joy 
of its Lord and the richer service of its fellows. It 
is simply impossible to think that such a life could 
die. The disheartened disciples found it so when 
they had recovered from their terror and despair, 
and had time to reflect, and repent, and take 
courage. 

In the remembrance that what was good and 
beautiful in Jesus was Godlike, and that what is 
good and beautiful in any human life is Godlike 
also, we have the best assurance of Immortality ; 
for children are we all of our Father in heaven ; 
* and if children then heirs; heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ.” So would we regard with rever- 
ence these temples of the Holy Spirit, and strive 
to make them clean and worthy of that sacred 
Presence. The body we cannot despise because it 
is the tenement of an immortal soul, built around it 
by God as conditioning its existence and furnishing 
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it with the needful opportunities of proving its 
Divine origin and destiny. We would not seek to 
mortify the body, but to dignify it ; we would not 
despise our opportunities, but make good use of 
them. To use the quaint but significant language 
of the Apostle, ‘ not for that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of Life’ ; in the more 
modern words of Whittier, we would 


Give human nature reverence, for the sake 
Of one who bore it, making it Divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of Gop. 

Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir ; 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister, as outward types and signs 
Of the Eternal Beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation, Love, 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven, 


VII—GOD AND PRAYER 
OWEVER deep the yearning within us to 


pour forth our hearts to God, it ever remains 
true that ‘ we know not how to pray as we ought.’ 
All our outpourings seem to be little else than 
platitudes ; all our petitions so childish, so inade~ 
quate, so inept. We almost feel at times ashamed 
of our attempts to speak the spiritual language, 
and inclined to tutor our hearts to be dumb. 

And yet we feel that we must pray. It is a native 
instinct whose authority over us we are bound to 
recognize. It would not be there unless it had a 
rightful function to perform. We look down the 
ages, and everywhere we see a praying humanity— 
sometimes grovelling, sometimes making hope- 
lessly silly mistakes, sometimes floundering help- 
lessly, sometimes rising to heights of noble aspira- 
tion and attainment, but always praying in some 
form or other. We look along the lines of our own 
life, and we see ourselves in this relation of con- 
stant dependence. Always we are lacking : always 
are we conscious of our need of something more and 
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better than we have: always of necessity we reach 
out to what is above and beyond us for the time 
being. The instinct is too plain and strong to be 
overlooked. And to deny its right is foolish. 
Nature has her own ways of asserting herself and 
of fulfilling her purposes, and this instinct of 
Prayer is clearly one of them. 

But for rational beings it is essential that the 
instincts of which they are possessed should be 
rationally directed and expressed. In the case of 
every natural instinct its first efforts are crude. 
It gropes in the dark, and feels with dumb patience 
for something of which it is not fully conscious. 
But it moves. It must express itself somehow. 
Its early attempts to do so may look very pathetic 
to a better instructed outsider, and will appear even 
humiliating to its possessor some day when his 
knowledge has increased. Yet there is nothing to 
deplore or be ashamed of. It is fulfilling itself so 
far as it knows how to do so, and no more can be 
asked of anything or anyone. The fact that it is 
moving is the main thing, the thing that matters, the 
thing that lasts. The movement will become more 
defined and correct and intense as time goes on and 
experience is enlarged. Even in its early stages 
it is evidently not dead : it moves of its own initi- 
ative, if not yet with a settled purpose. 

By and by the instinct learns to avoid some of 
its initial blunders. It is finding the direction in 
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which it clearly ought to go. Perhaps it pushes 
itself forward along that line over-boldly, im- 
petuously, unthinkingly, and so it makes mistakes. 
It thinks it knows, but real knowledge has not come 
yet, and does not arrive so quickly. It is moving 
on the right lines, but for the wrong ends or in 
the wrong way. That mistake has to be corrected. 
It means progress with a backward turn for the 
moment, a spiral progress which may be slow but 
is very sure. It may seem a long way round, but 
sometimes that means truer advance in the right 
direction than by taking a tempting short cut. Still 
is the instinct unsatisfied, though it is consciously 
nearer the mark. It cannot be content: it must 
still move. It knows there is a goal, and feels 
confident that, sooner or later, to this it will attain. 

And that goal for the instinct of Prayer is Gop. 
There is no possible mistake about it. The soul 
knows that from the first in an indefinite sort of 
way. It ‘seeks God, if haply it may find him, 
though he is not far from any one of us; for in 
him we live and move and have our being.’ But 
the soul does not know this great truth all at once. 
It must have passed through great and trying 
experiences before it can say that with ripe con- 
viction. When once it has attained to such an 
altitude it needs no argument to persuade it to 
pray: it lives and moves in an atmosphere of 
Prayer. From God it knows it came: on God 
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it feels its dependence and reliance all the time: to 
God it is convinced it must ultimately return. 
May then the blessing of God be on it without 
ceasing, and may its own consciousness of this 
stupendous relationship become deeper and stronger 
every day! The golden circle will be complete 
when, of its own free will, it seeks for reunion with 
that Spiritual Essence from which its being and 
motion and purpose are derived—a reunion which 
involves a richness and ripeness which would never 
have been possible without the passage through 
the human zon. 

Prayer has been challenged on many sides in 
these strenuous and unsettled times. What is the 
use of praying, we are asked, when people are pray- 
ing for quite opposite things 2? God cannot answer 
them all. Evidently he does not answer most of 
them as they wish. And why should he pay any 
attention to them? What do they know about the 
things that are best for them and for the world ? 
Do they expect him, who is the Lord of all, to show 
favouritism ? Is he likely to give way just because 
they are importunate ? Besides, is there any lesson 
clearer than that which science and experience 
have taught us—that God rules his universe under 
a carefully devised system that never varies? The 
laws of nature, which are immovable, represent the 
will of God which is unchangeable: then why 
pray at all> 
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It is not unnatural that such questions should be 
asked, and most independent thinkers have had to 
ask and answer them. I have a great amount of 
sympathy with the affirmations which lie behind 
these questions. Only, if Prayer generally were 
what it ought to be, they would never need to be 
asked at all. It is just because in most people 
Prayer has not passed the elementary stage, because 
they have not used their intellect to correct and 
direct their emotions, because in the realm of 
religion they have not moved with the times, that 
we are brought back to a study of first principles, 
which at this stage should be quite unnecessary. 

Prayer in the highest sense is only very partially 
petition—not necessarily indeed petition at all; 
and, if it does include petition, then only the highest 
and most developed instincts of the soul ought to 
be called upon to inspire and direct it. But Prayer 
in its elementary stage was altogether petition, and 
very crude at that. Necessarily so. It is needful 
to creep before one can walk, much more before he 
can fly. The prayer of crude petition is the attempt 
of a child, however old he may be, in whatever 
advanced age he may live, to make use of an instinct 
which is meant for higher things. How long before 
the child will become a man? It must surely mean 
a severe tax on patience, even for the Infinite and 
Eternal, to wait for man to turn from his toys to 


the realities of life. 
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The day has gone when men should seek for 
answer to Material Prayer ; and yet it persists, and 
is the most frequent and customary kind of Prayer 
with which we are familiar. No wonder that 
thoughtful men and women turn their back on a 
religion which still supports and practises and 
justifies it; for this conception of Prayer belongs to 
the child-age of religion. It involves a hopelessly 
inadequate view of God, his relationship to the 
human world, the furnishing of man’s nature, the 
destiny of his soul, and the immensity of the 
universe. In other directions thought has un- 
hesitatingly advanced : in religion alone, alas, has 
it become stagnant, just where its waters of life 
should most freely flow, bringing cleansing and 
healing and comfort in their steady movement 
of progress. 

Prayer for material blessings finds no support 
in the teaching of Jesus, and is significantly absent 
from the Lord’s Prayer, except for daily bread, which 
simply means the right to live. It involves the 
conception of a world of erratic miracle, over which 
a very human God, who constantly changes his 
mind, presides. But the God who rules over such 
a world as science has revealed, not to speak of the 
infinitely vaster universe in which this great world 
is but as a speck of dust in the balance, is no such 
petty and variable being, but a Ruler whose methods 
need no alteration or correction, and whose far_ 
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seeing provision is adequate to meet every contin- 
gency. Just because of the uniformity of his 
method and the changeless sequence of his laws and 
the perfect order which obtains throughout his 
universe, the human soul has reason for thankfulness 
and trust, and may well turn to him in confidence 
and expectation. But it is useless to ask such a God 
to alter the laws of nature to suit individual or even 
national convenience. Nor have we any right to 
do so, for on their constancy and reliability we 
depend all the time. 

When the soul has risen from the Material to 
the Moral plane there is an infinitely clearer atmos- 
phere. The fogs of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing lie far below in the valley, and the fresh breath 
of the hills brings sanity and calm and a clearer 
sense of reality. To pray for nobler conceptions 
of duty and a greater sense of responsibility to our 
fellows ; to ask for them the blessings that loving 
hearts desire ; to let the soul range free in realms 
of world-wide sympathy—these and _ such-like 
expressions of Prayer are beautiful and desirable, 
and may well be efficacious. But for the most part 
they become so because they release the springs of 
our own best life: they kindle the sacred fires 
which burn up the eyil that is within us, and show 
a saving light to those who wander in darkness. 

Such Prayer to a large extent brings its own 
answer, if it is genuine. It sets the intelligence 
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and the will to work to effect its earnest desire. God 
says to man: ‘ Here are great reserves of strength 
and sympathy and comfort, of endurance and 
courage and affection, all waiting for you to claim 
them. When are you going to do so? I shall not 
bring them to you, but I tell you of them, and they 
are there, just waiting for you to take them.’ 
And your Prayer turns your will in that direction. 
There lies the answer close at hand. 

There is no question of miracle here, no con- 
ception of a little God in a little world, pliable at 
the bidding of little men and women: Rather is 
it a majestic thought of God which prompts such 
Prayer ; a God who is so good that his goodness 
overflows in every direction, for man to claim if he 
will ; a God who helps men to help themselves ; 
a God who awakens aspirations and sympathies, 
and makes it practicable for them to find their 
satisfaction in character and conduct. 

Mrs. Besant, writing in 1875 when she was 
passing through one of her many phases of spiritual 
experience, wisely and truly said :— 

Who pants and struggles to be free; 

Who strives for others’ liberty ; 

Who, falling, still works patiently ; 
He truly prays. . 

Who, loving all, dare none despise, 

But with the worst can sympathize ; 


Who for a truth a martyr dies ; 
‘He truly prays. 
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This is the response of the soul to the Divine call, 
which is made as of right because the soul is of 
Divine origin and destiny. It is the turning of 
the flower toward the sun. But it is Prayer, and 
it brings its answer. 

Call it the stimulus of the soul on itself, if you 
will: say that such Prayer is simply reflex action, 
and not a response from the Divine. But I answer 
that this all obtains under the Providence of God, 
and is a part of the administration of his natural 
law in the spiritual world. You cannot deny respon- 
sibility to God for it, nor can you rightfully refuse 
recognition of the fact that it is through the operation 
of his will that you can through your Prayer, spoken 
or unspoken, obtain these blessings for yourself, 
or others can benefit by them directly or indirectly. 
This is just God’s method of action for his human 
world, and such Prayer takes its proper place in 
the working out of his wise designs. 

This is the Moral stage of Prayer, which concerns 
itself, as perhaps most of our prayers now do, with 
the condition of the human soul, its responsibilities 
to the world of living beings around, and its 
sympathies with the community in which it dwells, 
or that larger fraternity which embraces the whole 
human race. Against such Prayer no offensive 
weapons of argument have potency ; for it in no 
way challenges the orderly rule of the universe 
under wisely devised system and (as we call it) law, 
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which expresses the unvarying will of God. Rather 
does it aptly fall in with such system as an integral 
part of it, taking its place in a realm of spiritual 
law within the natural. 

On the same principle that there can be no 
consequence without a cause. Only by the exercise 
of human volition, set to work by high impulses 
within, can great issues be brought about. We 
must seck before we can find : we must ask before 
it shall be given: we must knock before the door 
can be opened. Among the Laws of Nature are 
the conditions which govern the spiritual world, 
and one of these involves the exercise of Prayer, 
the putting forth of the soul’s sense of need, the 
spreading out of its feelers (as it were) into a realm 
of greater possibilities. In that realm there is no 
giving of something for nothing. The initiative 
must be with you: God will not work a miracle 
in you and do for you what you ought to realize 
you must do for yourself. 

Are you conscious that you are lacking? Then 
seek for what is needed. As in the mechanical 
world you must learn facility by practice and under 
guidance before you can accumulate ability; as 
in the intellectual world you must study if you want 
to acquire knowledge ; so in the spiritual realm 
there must be yearning and aspiration and striving 
before you can reach the higher plane for which 
you know your soul’s life is intended. ‘ If with 
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all your hearts ye truly seek me, ye shall ever surely 
find me.’ The soul is never disappointed in this 
unselfish quest for a higher life, for it is written in 
the very constitution of things that the answer to 
such Prayer is certain. This is God’s method of 
making his great gifts to his human children. 
They are never given until it is realized that they 
are badly wanted, and then they are given freely 
to those who seek them in the right spirit. 

A good deal of our Prayer is a very proper utter- 
ance of our deepest emotions and sympathies. 
Much of it is devout thankfulness, which must 
express itself in some way, however inadequately. 
Can we imagine the Infinite Tenderness being 
annoyed with its human protégés because they 
wish to utter their gratitude? It is the most 
natural thing in the world, and if it were omitted 
there would clearly be something lacking and to 
be sorry for. Is it too daring, or too childish a 
thought that even God may be gladdened by the 
joy which impels thankful hearts to utterance ? 
Why not? 

It is not always possible for us to follow our 
prayers, and see how they are likely to be answered ; 
but, in the multitudinous provisions made by the 
wisdom and forethought of God, is it not con- 
ceivable that an answer may come in unexpected 
ways > If we pray for our dead, shall we not believe 
that they may know, and rejoice in our hearts’ 
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yearning for them to understand the intensity of 
our love, and be helped thereby? When we pray 
for our living, even when distance separates us, and 
no sound of our voice, no touch of our hand or our 
lips, may reach them through the accustomed 
channel, who knows whether thoughts may not be 
flashed across space as though it did not exist, and 
leave an abiding impression? What does space 
matter to love? It cannot hinder its passage or 
its power. 

When during the Great War we prayed for our 
sailor and soldier lads, performing their dread duty 
under terrible conditions which made our hearts 
yearn in compassion for them, do you suppose that 
the knowledge of our prayers, and that we held them 
in our tender thoughts Sunday by Sunday, and 
indeed day by day, almost hour by hour, had no 
effect upon them, helping to mould their lives into 
better pattern? When we carried our prayerful 
pleas for the dying to their God and ours, did they 
not know and feel strengthened by the knowledge : 
If I die, the thoughts and prayers of good men and 
women will be about me, and I shall not be quite 
alone when I make my passage to the nearer life 
with my Maker.’ And is it not, all the while, 
through him, and the operation of his spiritual 
laws which our Prayer is setting in motion, that 
these things may be ? 

But there is a height of Prayer which rises even 
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beyond this, though we do not always feel capable 
of making our access to it. That is when Prayer 
mounts with eagle wings above the Material, and 
even above the Moral, into the realm of the Spiritual. 
It means at its highest an utter self-forgetfulness in 
whole-souled abandonment to the realization of 
God’s presence and control. The soul no longer 
thinks of asking: it simply merges itself for the 
time being into the Infinite Soul. 

It was such perfect Prayer as this which Jesus 
experienced, and made into a part of his daily 
practice and teaching. The very acme of all Prayer 
is when the soul is truly able to say and feel ‘ Thy 
will be done!’ It was only after great spiritual 
struggle and suffering that even Jesus was able to 
bring himself to this; but he did. We too have 
travelled far, and felt deeply, and learnt much, 
when we are able to say and feel the same. When 
Tennyson was crushed by a great sorrow, the 
only prayer that his spirit could utter from its 
torture was ‘O Thou Infinite! Amen.’ But it 
was sufficient, and a noble prayer ; for it recognized 
the ineffable and unfathomable purposes of God, 
which reach far beyond this petty life or any 
insignificant individual, and had brought itself to 
say ‘ So let it be!’ or in other words * Thy will be 
done!’ What more could the best man say ? 
What higher prayer could he offer ? 

Prayer in its highest spiritual expression is the 
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recognition of a Union with God and the entrance 
into a mystic Communion with him. It has risen 
far above asking then. It only desires to fulfil the 
will of the Highest, to feel a sacred hand laid in 
blessing on the spiritual nature ; to find an oppor- 
tunity for a rapturous outpouring of the soul’s best 
yearnings. It is only now and then, if at all, that 
we can rise to this state of spiritual exaltation ; but 
when we do, we pass through an unforgettable 
experience. We feel that we have been upon the 
mount of our transfiguration; and, no-doubt, as 
we come down, and until the world of common 
things envelops us again, the glow is still upon our 
faces, as it certainly is in our spirits. If we cannot 
always be upon the mount, at least we can remember 
that we have been there; and the knowledge we 
gained while we were there will remain with us as 
an influence to our dying day—and beyond—help- 
ing us to buoy up our spirits and those of others 
in times of stagnation, and to cheer our hearts 
and those of our fellows in hours of depression. 
Though things seem so, we shall know, by the mys- 
tic experience through which we passed if only once, 
that they are not really so in that realm of truth 
and light through whose portals we are privileged 
to peep now and then. 

Prayer is only truly such to enlightened men and 
women when it means the humbling of the soul 
before God, the recognition of a supreme Wisdom 
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and Holiness and Love before which it must bow 
the knee, while at the same time it feels the joyous 
thrill of a mystic kinship. The soul waits upon 
God, learns, adores, and obeys, because it sees a 
vision of the Divine that brings unmistakable 
conviction with it. 

But if we cannot always rise to the topmost 
heights (and we cannot), the faculty which carries 
us there on occasion is an infinitely valuable one, 
and clearly ought to be exercised. The instinct of 
Prayer persists right through the scale of humanity, 
though its contents change with the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual condition of the soul that prays. 
There never would be any Prayer at all without 
the consciousness of a Higher; so that even the 
lowest form of Prayer is an indication of rising in the 
scale of being above the merely animal, a promise of 
the spiritual man that shall be—Man as he exists 
in the thought and intention of his Maker. 

The truest Prayer is evidenced in willing obedi- 
ence to the laws which govern the natural and 
spiritual realm alike. Such obedience is a practical 
expression of the soul’s sublimest utterance * Thy 
will be done!’ We have no right at any time—nor 
sadeed would it avail—to seek for anything in- 
harmonious with the will of God. That is to 
batter one’s strength vainly against an impregn- 
able wall of resistance. When Jesus, naturally 
enough in the weakness of the flesh, cried out in 
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agony for God to ‘ take this cup away,’ he realized 
that perhaps he was asking too much, and had the 
grace and wisdom to add, ‘ Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.’ It was only after a sterner 
struggle that his higher nature was able to obtain 
the mastery, and merge itself into the Supreme 
Soul by a great renunciation : ‘ Father, if this cup 
may not pass away except I drink it, thy will be 
done!’ This is faith: this is wisdom: this is 
perfect Prayer: this way lies the soul’s abiding 
peace. The greatest good is ever secured by 
learning and conforming to the highest laws of 
the spirit. 

How have all the great discoveries and inventions 
and improvements in the world been made, but by 
finding out some new adaptability, or perceiving 
some hitherto unrecognized fact, or learning some 
new truth, which were there all the time for those 
who had eyes to see and minds to understand ; 
all of them existing and operating under what we 
call the Laws of Nature, which simply represent 
God's method of working the world known to human 
life ? All our hopes of progress on the physical and 
material plane lie in an Increasing perception of 
underlying and significant facts and truths. It is 
so also in the intellectual and the moral realm. Is 
it likely to be less so in the spiritual ? The mistake 
we commonly make is in marking off these realms 
too sharply, and imagining that an entirely different 
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set of principles applies to each. It is not so. They 
run into each other, act and counteract, and all 
depend upon the same orderly system which governs 
the development and life of the whole universe. 

Prayer then must take a normal place in the 
system of things, and be treated naturally and 
reasonably, like everything else, if its essential 
purpose is to be effected. When rightly exercised 
it brings with it a consciousness of greater and 
hitherto unsuspected values, and the whole scale 
of our life is lifted into new nobleness. 

We must, however, be in a condition to receive 
blessings, or they will never come to us. For 
Prayer we must prepare ourselves, as for the exer- 
cise of any other faculty. To know the will of 
God we must consciously seek it, and seeking in 
earnest we shall surely find. But to do that will is 
the function of the free soul that deliberately sets 
itself to the task. God's will can only be done 
through us; and it remains for us gladly to do it 
because it is his will. He will give us the needful 
light and strength and courage of heart. 

We are ever dependent upon him from whom we 
have our being, and in our wise moments we are 
conscious of the fact, and act accordingly. So 
long as this is so, while we feel any sort of depend- 
ence, some kind of Prayer there must be. It may 
be of the formal kind, especially if weare accustomed 
to the life and language of the church. Or it may 
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be most informal, even voiceless, and not infre- 
quently quite unconscious that it really is Prayer at 
all. But the soul which puts forth its aspirations 
toward God, and utters them in life of the right 
kind, most truly prays. 

Certainly * we know not how to pray as we ought.” 
But at least we can feel our way, utter our longings, 
make our mistakes, be conscious sometimes that 
there is no answer, and realize that our direction 
must have been wrong. Or on some great blessed 
occasion we may leap with joy to the sense of a 
response which is unmistakable, a quickening of 
spirit, a new strength of purpose, which must 
surely have come from God, because we sought to 
know and do his will. 
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